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1 Preface 

The correct application of filters to Nuclear Medicine images is not an easy 
subject. The difficulties inherent in the filtering added to the ones due to the 
radioactive origin of the images make filtering a problematic task. To filter 
means to enter into the field of things unclear. All people that have processed 
Nuclear Medicine studies have applied different filters in SPECT or PET by 
varying their parameters to see what happened: They have seen how different 
filters produce visually identical results and also how in changing a setting 
slightly, at times, very different images result. It may also happen that the 
recommended filters and those that appear in the literature produced 
disappointing results. On many occasions, people adhere to the preset filters by 
the manufacturers without knowing if they are optimal, trusting in their work. 

The filters are not an invention of the SPECT or PET. In the first Nuclear 
Medicine computers already existed the possibility, albeit very limited, of filtering 
images and curves to decrease the statistical fluctuations. The incorporation of 
the tomographic techniques to the clinical routine has made the filters, which 
are a powerful and sophisticated mathematical tool, to acquire a particular 
relevance in several aspects, first, because of their ability to transform a whole 
study using a single command. Second, by being obliged to use them because 
without their application, the reconstructed studies are often incomprehensible. 
In third place because there is not a "unique filter with unique parameters" for 
every kind of study since the filters must be adapted to each imaging 
equipment. Each manufacturer has chosen to recommend a particular filter 
("default") leaving the door open to be able to use other filters, each of them 
with one or more parameters, which generates a high number of possibilities 
and considerable uncertainty. This offer makes to use of the "option by default" 
very frequently, even knowing that better results could be achieved using other 
options. 

New reconstruction methods are used to compensate for the degradations 
caused by the detection devices and by the physical processes involved. These 
corrections are the first step to obtain a correct quantitative estimation of the 
radioactivity distribution. The second step is to systematize the filters and 
processing procedures due to their influence on the values and images, which 
lead to a diagnose. 
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To understand how the filters act and how they are characterized and which 
consequences can be, it is needed to use concepts that, although they are not 
complicated, people are not used to them. Therefore this work aims to present 
to the Nuclear Medicine specialists the basic concepts to work appropriately 
within the scope of the filters. It is not intended to be exhaustive; it only wants to 
introduce a series of ideas that result ultimately in the quality of the diagnostic. 
The only thing that is trying to do is to answer three questions. What is filtering? 
How is a filter characterized? What types of filters SPECT and PET use? And 
thus facilitate their use. 

Filters are procedures that are easy to explain using mathematical expressions. 
However, since in many cases this formalism is difficult to understand for 
people not familiar with mathematics, this work tries to describe and explain 
filters using a common language, although rigorous and precise. The only 
mathematical tool used profusely has been graphics, as they are of frequent 
use. The effects of the filters are easily described using the "frequency 
language." This language, apparently abstruse, is something usual in ordinary 
life, which allows using analogies based on the musical notation to explain it. 
Two types of images are used to make more accessible the interpretation and 
comparison of results of the various filters. One type is the set of images 
obtained from a bar-phantom, which by its very nature, allows following the 
effects of manipulations. The other type corresponds to a brain phantom, which 
enables us to observe these effects in an image that is similar to a clinical one. 
It has been opted for this type of planar imaging to prevent the dependence with 
the reconstruction methods and to be able to observe their effects of varying 
some parameters. Another aspect that has been thought advisable to deal with 
is that of the different units of frequency that different computer manufacturers 
use in the filters. These differences are not banal since the same numeric value 
in a parameter can have different effects depending on the units of frequency 
used in the computer in question. 

This work is the result of an in-depth review, update, and translation of previous 
work 1 . A new section includes a brief description of two methods of 


1 R.Puchal. Filtros de imagen en medicina nuclear.Ediciones Eurobook, S.L. 1997 
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tomographic reconstruction. Some comments are also made on the behavior of 
the iterative algorithms from the frequency point of view. 

Some filters frequently used in clinical practice are presented in an appendix, as 
well as the different ways to express the spatial frequency in this context. 

Finally, this text is not intended in any way to be an operations manual or a 
textbook. It is assumed that readers already have some experience and training 
in Nuclear Medicine and therefore the book does not go into issues that need to 
be known such as the operation of a gamma camera or the interaction of 
radiation with matter. Its objective is to inform all those who process Nuclear 
Medicine studies- physicians, technologists - an aspect of their work that usually 
is not detailed enough in the books of text or it is explained using some 
mathematical background which makes it difficult for their understanding. The 
book is also aimed at physicists who come into contact with Nuclear Medicine to 
inform them of specific topics that may not have seen in his or her qualifications 
or to focus on "nuclear medicine" ideas. This disparity of potential readers will 
no doubt make that some of them find the text difficult while others may find it 
sometimes trivial. The book intends, in some way, to revert to an improvement 
in some aspects of Nuclear Medicine processing. The final result of a PET or 
SPECT study depends not only on the quality of the equipment and on its use 
but also on the ability to using the appropriate processing, particularly filters. To 
do that is very important to have a minimal knowledge of their fundamentals, 
which is just another aspect of the quality assurance in Nuclear Medicine that 
this small book tries to fulfill. 


I want to express my gratitude to all of the people that helped me to make this 
book, to the current members of the Nuclear Medicine Service at the Hospital 
Universitari de Bellvitge, in particular to Dr. Jaume Mora, Pablo Saldana and 
Gabriel Reynes - for technical data and support to generate new examples. 
Finally, I would like to acknowledge the assistance provided by Joaquima 
Miralpeix for her criticism of the manuscript and the constructive discussions 
that they led to the final version. 
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2-What is "a filter"? 

2.1 Introduction 

A filter, in a first approximation, is a means of transforming a signal according to 
a preset pattern. There are numerous examples of filters: from sunglasses to 
the controls of bass and treble of the musical equipment. The filters modify the 
signals (light, sound) in a way set in advance: sunglasses always reduce in the 
same proportion the intensity of the radiation of specific wavelengths, a treble 
filter always reduces the same range of frequencies. In Nuclear Medicine every 
specialist has applied a "smoothing" to minimize random fluctuations in the 
activity ("noise"), making it more pleasing to the eye, on some images or 
curves: also in this case he has applied a filter. The programs that automatically 
detect contours use another type of filter. These "highlight" the differences to 
locate the edges of the organs. They are the so-called edge enhancement 
filters. 

To understand what filters in Nuclear Medicine are and how they act is 
necessary to know first of all, how are the signals on which they work. 

2.2 Nature of Nuclear Medicine Images 

The images generated by equipment composed by a rotating gamma camera 
and a computer in SPECT represent the position, and the activity of the 
radiation detected. The representations (projections) are distributions of 
memory cells called matrices in which the value stored in each cell corresponds 
to the number of detections recorded in an area of the detector which, in turn, 
corresponds to a small volume of the patient. There is a correspondence 
between the position on the image (matrix) and the position in the patient. This 
type of representation is called the spatial domain. 

In PET the images are obtained by reconstruction of the sinograms acquired 
with a tomograph for positrons (see section 6.2). Although not generated 
directly, the images produced in PET are also matrices whose cells represent 
the activity detected from inside the patient. 

These matrices are two-dimensional arrays of numbers that, by codification 
(through color tables), we visualize as images in which each of its elements has 
a color associated with its numerical value. The same distribution of 
radioactivity (object) supports many representations, changing the color table or 
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the mathematical relationship between the level of counts and the associated 
color. It is important to note that this process does not alter the content of the 
cells, only its visual representation that is a pixel (a term that comes from the 
contraction of "picture element"). 

Radioactive decay is a random process, which means that if you make repeated 
measurements of the same source of radiation, the values obtained are 
different but spread around a particular value. These "oscillations" constitute the 
so-called noise which is intrinsic to the radioactivity, and that makes each 
measure to have uncertainty that reflects these "oscillations." 

The measures from the radioactive decay follow a Poisson statistical distribution 
which means that if there is only a single measure, as is the case in the 
obtainment of clinical images, it is considered that the uncertainty of the number 
of counts is the square root of this number. It is important to note that this is 
only correct in the case of direct values or without mathematical manipulations 
that make to lose their "Poissonian" character. 

In front of a uniform source of radiation, the uncertainty of each number of 
counts (noise) makes the value of each cell slightly different when it should be 
the same on all of them (these differences may result in changes of color in the 
image). The changes in the activity due to the patient are therefore corrupted by 
the variations due to the noise. 

The relative importance of the signal from the noise measures the "statistical" 
quality of the images. When the counts come from direct images of a gamma 
camera, this signal-to-noise ratio depends only on the number of counts 
recorded in the area of interest, while in the reconstructions of SPECT and PET 
also depends on the size of the reconstructed area, the reconstruction method, 
and the filter used. 

However, the higher the statistical quality of the original data, the higher the 
quality of the reconstructed images. 

2.3 Direct representation of filters 

A filter in the spatial domain is a transformation of one image into a new one. 
The values of the new image are calculated by adding and multiplying the 
values of the original image by weights or factors which constitute the filter. The 
result is another image, derived from cell to cell (pixel by pixel). 
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The number and the values of the weights determine the character of the filter. 
Given that the images are arrays of numbers, the filters for images also are 
arrays of numbers but smaller ("masks"). This way of applying filters is called 
convolution and consists of several steps: 

Following the diagram in Figure 2.3.1, consider an area in the image "original" 
that we are going to filter. The values of their cells are a, b, c, ..., i, ... On the 
other hand, we will apply a mask of 3x3 values, and the result values will be a', 
b\ c',..., i\... 

The way to obtain these values are: 

1) center the filter mask in one pixel of the image (for example, the value-e). 

2) multiply each cell covered by the mask by the weight of the filter according to 
its position and add up all the values. The result, in this case, is e'. 

3) place the value obtained in the new image, at the same coordinates as in 
step #1, (e' in the same position as e). 

4) go to the next pixel (In this example, f) 

5) Repeat all the sequence until the end of the image (return to step #1 to 
calculate the new value f). 

The values of the filtered image are obtained one by one. 

Let's look at some examples of smoothing and enhancement. In both cases, the 
starting image is the image of a bar-phantom 2 obtained using a high-resolution 
collimator and at 0 cm distance (Figure 2.3.3). 


2 A bar-phantom consists of a perspex block with inserted bars of lead in such a way that the 
distance between them is equal to their thickness. A common bar-phantom has the bars 
arranged in 4 quadrants according to the thickness. The images allow estimating approximately 
the spatial resolution of the gamma cameras. There are also versions in 3 dimensions for the 
tomographic equipment check.(See section 4.3.1) 
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Fig 2.3.1: scheme of the convolution product of an image with a mask 


Smoothing: To smooth a picture is to reduce the fluctuations due to the noise by 
trying to alter the signal the least possible (since it is not possible to separate 
the signal from the noise). One way is to decrease the differences between a 
pixel and its neighbors by replacing each pixel with a weighted average of itself 
with its neighbors. The decrease in these differences leads inescapably to 
decrease contrast and resolution. A smoothing filter very often used is defined 
by the weights 1,2,1 ;2,4,2;1,2,1 ordered according to the 3x3 matrix (Figure 
2.3.2): 


1/16 



Fig.2.3.2: array or mask of a smoothing filter. 


Figure 2.3.4 shows the effect of applying this filter to the image of the bar- 
phantom of Figure 2.3.3. The filtered image presents a more uniform 
appearance, having decreased the statistical fluctuations as well as the spatial 
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resolution since it is only distinguished the bars of the first and second 


quadrants that correspond to the bars of greater thickness while in the original 


are identified all the bars. 



Fig.2.3.3: the original image of the 
phantom. 



Fig.2.3.4: image after applying the 
smoothing filter 


Edge detection: the filters used in the automatic detection of a contour, instead 
of reducing the differences between pixels, they highlight the sharp changes in 
the number of counts, that may correspond to the edges of organs or lesions. 
Figure 2.3.5 shows the mask of one of these filters. 


/ 0 -1 0 
-1 4 -1 

V 0 -1 0 

Fig.2.3.5: array or a filter mask. 

If the noise level is high (which is very common in Nuclear Medicine) before 
applying a filter such as the latter that enhances outlines as variations due to 
the noise, it must be used first a smoothing: First, it reduces the noise, in the 
second place, it detects the contour. However, both types of filtering can be 
combined so that a single operation achieves both effects, for example, with 
the following mask (Figure 2.3.6): 
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/-I -1 -1 

-1 8 -1 
V-l -1 -1 

Fig.2.3.6: array or a filter mask contour detector. 

Figure 2.3.7 shows the result of applying this filter to the same image as before 
(Figure 2.3.3). We note that the background has disappeared almost entirely 
and that the lines are sharper than before. As can be seen, the difference to the 
smoothing is striking. 

The relationship between the size and weights of a filter in matrix form with the 
effect that produces is complicated. It is not easy to determine, in advance, for 
example, the degree of smoothing when varying the weights of the filter. 

The use of use frequency filters is an alternative and an utterly equivalent way 
of filtering images. To understand what this means is necessary, first, to know 
what is meant by the frequency representation of images. 



Fig.2.3.7: image result of applying a filter to detect edges in the image of the phantom. 

Note: for the curious reader, the mathematical expression of the convolution in 
2 dimensions using the smoothing filter of Figure 2.3.2 has the following 
expression: 


1 (1 • 0 (i - l,j - 1) + 2 • 0(1,7 - 1) + 1 • 0 (i + 1 ,j - 1) + 
S(i,j) = — | 2 • 0(i — 1 ,j) + 4 • 0(1,7) + 2 • 0(i + 1,;') + 

1 • 0 (i — I,) + 1) + 2 • 0 (i,j + !) + !• 0 (i + l,y + 1) 
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Where O(iJ) represents the values of the original matrix, S(i,j) of the image 
result (smoothed). The pixels are calculated by row and column. Using the 
classic matrix notation, the symbol "i" means the vertical position (rows) and the 
"j" the horizontal position (columns) being the first element (1,1) in the upper 
left-hand corner. According to that, the expression (i-1,j-1) refers to the point 
"up and to the left of the center point of the mask which is in (i, j), that is, in the 
previous row and the previous column. The (i,j-1) points to that of "above" 
(upper line), etc, until the (i+1,j+1) that points "to the right" ( bottom row and 
next column). 

Note that this mask is divided by 16, which is the sum of the nine values of the 
filter (1+2+1+2+4+2+1+2+1=16), to prevent the total number of counts of the 
filtered image is different from the original; what this filter does is to redistribute 
the counts while maintaining the total number of them. If not, it would increase 
the number of counts of the images in a completely artificial way. 

The mathematical expression is fully applicable to any weights and dimensions 
(filters for edge detection or enhancement don't retain the number of counts 
because their purpose is purely to remove or to enhance information which is in 
the image). 
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3 Frequency representation of images 

3.1 Introduction 

Everyone knows that we can hear a piece of music as well as we can read it in 
a musical score. A musical score is a transcript of what we hear: notes, 
intensities, durations, silences, i.e., all those parameters that allow generating 
the sounds you hear. Similarly, the frequency representation of an image is the 
"score" of the image that we see. In it are also represented frequencies and 
intensities. 

The "score" of an image corresponds, using the musical analogy, to what is 
heard at a given time by the static nature of an image. 

3.2 Spatial Frequency 

When a phenomenon is repeated from time to time, this time interval is the 
period and the inverse, frequency, because it indicates the number of times this 
event occurs per unit of time. 



The same happens in space. When "something" happens each a regular length 
(period), the frequency indicates the number of times that this "something" 
occurs per unit of length. For example, if the telephone poles along a road 
(Figure 3.2.1) are situated every 20 meters, the period is 20 meters and its 
frequency is 1 post each 20 meters, which mathematically is expressed by the 
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ratio 1/(20 m)=0.05 m' 1 (remember that a superscript "-1 " is a mathematical 
nomenclature which means a magnitude that is dividing). 

In two dimensions, as could it be a plantation of fruit trees, there are two 
different directions of spatial frequencies, one in each direction of the plane (X, 
Y), for example, a tree every 10 meters in the X direction (f x =1/(10 m)=0.1 m' 1 ) 
and one each 8 meters in the Y direction and (f y =1/(8 m)=0,125 m' 1 ) (Figure 
3.2.2). 

Please note that f y is higher than f x since the trees are closer according to the Y 
direction that according to the X direction and that, consequently, if we move 
according to the direction Y is more frequent to observe trees that if the 
movement is according to X. 
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Fig.3.2.2: Two-dimensional distribution. 

We can describe the planting of trees in two forms: one, by specifying the 
coordinates of each tree, which requires 2 numbers (X, Y) per tree, and 
another, more general, giving the coordinates of a corner ( Ox,Oy) and say that 
from this point on the trees are planted with frequencies f x and f y . Both forms 
are entirely equivalent, that is to say, we can move from one representation to 
the other without loss of information. 

If, for example, it is decided to insert new trees between the already existing 
ones, so that there is one every 5 meters according to X and one every 4 
meters along Y, the new set can be represented by 2 new frequencies (f x '=1/(5 
m) =0.2 m' 1 , f y ' =1/(4 m) =0.25 m' 1 ) (Figure 3.2.2). If we wanted to represent 
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some magnitude that change with the frequency, for example, the height of the 
trees or the telegraph poles, it would be necessary a second parameter called 
amplitude to represent it. There is also a third parameter that is called phase 
and that it is required to describe a periodic magnitude completely. That is, one 
thing is that "something" varies regularly with a specific frequency, and another 
is that at the initial measurement (t=0 or x=0) its value does match what it 
should be. This difference is taken into account using an offset (shift in origin) 
that must be set at the beginning of the measurement. In this way, the 
magnitude will repeat with a specific frequency. In the case of the poles 
separated 20 m between, if we start to count them to 5m of one of them, there 
will be a misalignment of 15m (initial displacement) and then follow one every 
20 m. The phase would be of 15 m (or -5m). 

3.3 Sine functions 

A usual mathematical form that brings together the three parameters 
(amplitude, frequency, and phase) to represent a simple periodic variation are 
the sine or sinusoidal functions 3 : 

F(x) =Asin (f x -x+ O) 

Where A symbolizes the amplitude, f x the frequency, x the position, and (p the 
phase. Figures 3.3.1 illustrate the variations in the shape of a sinusoidal 
function (Figure 3.3.1 (a)) when each of its three parameters varies: amplitude in 
Figure 3.3.1 (b), frequency in the Figure 3.3.1 (c) and phase in the 3.3.1 (d). 


3 The sine functions or sinusoids are a way of representing in a compact form some magnitude 
that varies periodically. Instead of showing each one of its values explicitly as a list, they give a 
compact manner to generate and to represent them. An example of a sinusoidal function is the 
sound produced by a tuning fork. The pitch of the note "A" generates periodic oscillations in the 
air with a frequency of 440 Hz (oscillations per second). Its amplitude and duration depend on 
how hard you hit the fork to make it vibrate, but the frequency remains constant. 
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A 




X 


X 


Fig.3.3.1 (a): original function 


Fig. 3.3.1(b): change in amplitude (half). 


The reader used to interpret cardiac motility studies can not miss these 
concepts. Recall that they generate parametric images of the amplitude and 
phase, one that represents the degree of motility (amplitude of the movement) 
and another that indicates the degree of synchronicity of movement (phase 
image) between different areas of the myocardium. 



x 


Fig. 3.3.1 (c): change of frequency. 



X 


Fig.3.3.1 (d): change of phase. 


Once the concepts of spatial frequency and phase have been introduced and 
have remembered the sine functions, we are in a position to address the 
concepts of analysis and frequency representation. 

























3.4 Frequency analysis in one dimension 
Let us first consider a curve like the one in Figure 3.4.1. 
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Fig. 3.4.1: activity/time curve. 


The shape of this curve is complex and difficult to analyze directly. However, 
there is a theorem of mathematical analysis (Fourier's theorem) which ensures 
that simple periodic functions can approximate periodic continuous functions in 
such a way that the infinite sum (series) of these simple functions reproduces 
the original function. The sinusoidal functions are the primary functions most 
commonly used in this type of analysis. All this means that we can break down 
the original function in Figure 3.4.1 as a sum of sinusoidal functions. Figure 
3.4.2 shows how adding four sinusoids of increasingly higher frequencies 
reproduce the original function correctly. These frequencies are not arbitrary. 
They are multiples of a fundamental frequency 4 . The underlying idea is to find 
the mean value of the function (which is a constant value and therefore of zero 
frequency because it does not change) and to modulate it with sine functions of 
increasing frequencies (harmonic terms) to bring it closer to the profile of the 
original function. 


4 For periodic functions, the fundamental frequency is the inverse of its period. For non-periodic 
functions, to be able to apply the techniques of the periodic functions, it is considered that the 
period is the duration of the function. 
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Fig.3.4.2 (a): original and average value. 



t 


Fig.3.4.2 (c): original, average value and 2 
sine functions. 



t 


Fig.3.4.2 (b): original, average value and 1 
sinusoid. 



Fig.3.4.2 (d): original, average value and 3 
sine functions. 


It is important to note that the number of sinusoids, which breaks down the 
original function is unknown in advance 5 . It is as if it were a "fitting" in which the 
number of terms depends on the type of function, varying in number according 
to the different frequencies that are necessary to fit the profile of the function. In 
this case, four sinusoids are enough to obtain an excellent approximation 
(Figure.3.4.2 (e)). 


5 If the function is continuous infinite functions are needed. If, as occurs in practice, the curve has a 
certain number of points N, the maximum number of functions or of frequencies that can be used is 
N/2. 
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t 

Fig. 3.4.2 (e): original, average value + 4 sine functions. 

The concrete way to obtain the coefficients that multiply the basic functions of 
this type of decomposition exceeds the purpose of this text. They are complex 
numbers that are represented by two quantities, the amplitude (modulus) and 
the phase (argument). This type of decomposition of periodic signals is 
generalized to aperiodic functions using the Fourier Transform. Similarly, the 
values obtained in this transformation are complex numbers. Their graphic 
representation has two parts: one that reflects the variations in the amplitude 
with the frequency called the spectrum of amplitude (classification of the 
amplitude as a function of frequency) and another part that displays the 
dependence of the phase with the frequency, which is the spectrum of phase. 
Figure 3.4.3 and Figure 3.4.4 show the spectra of amplitude and phase of the 
example. The abscissa indicates the factors (k) used to obtain frequencies as 
multiples of the fundamental frequency. The magnitude for k=0 corresponds to 
the average value (zero frequency). Note the significant difference between this 
value and the amplitudes of the sinusoids to higher frequencies and how these, 
although decreasing, are virtually identical from k=3 which means that the detail 
provided by higher frequencies is small. It follows that the soft variations can be 
reproduced accurately with few low-frequency sinusoids, saying that the smooth 
changes are of low-frequency content. The phase presents, in this case, two 
values 0 and tt/2 (~1.6). 
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k k 

Fig. 3.4.3: spectrum of amplitude. Fig. 3.4.4: spectrum of phase. 


Figure 3.4.5 presents the case of a square function, which is a function with 
sudden changes that suggest a frequency content much higher than in the 
previous example. 



Fig. 3.4.5: square wave. 

As can be seen from the succession of graphs in Figure 3.4.6, four terms are 
inadequate to reproduce this profile. Accordingly, it follows that the abrupt 
changes require a higher number of frequencies that the soft contours 6 . 


6 This case, because it is a discontinuous function, despite an increase in the number of terms it 
is no possible to reproduce it due to the Gibbs'phenomenon that produces oscillations in the 
discontinuities. 
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Fig. 3.4.6 (a): original and a sine wave. Figure 3.4.6 (b): original and sum of 2 

sinusoids. 




Fig. 3.4.6 (c): original and sums of 3 sinusoids. Figure 3.4.6 (d): original and sums of 

4 sinusoids. 


3.5 Frequency analysis of images 

The frequency analysis is not limited to curves. This methodology applies to 
images in a completely similar way. We have seen that the usual way to 
represent a distribution of activity is a matrix in which the values correspond to 
the detected activity. 

An alternative way is to have a set of elementary functions that accurately 
represent the same distribution of activity. The idea behind is fitting the images 
to as many sinusoids as possible. As we are involved with images, the 
representation of the amplitudes and phases are also images, in which one axis 
will correspond to the horizontal frequency (f x ) and a second axis for the vertical 
frequency (f y ). In these images the origin of frequencies, that is to say, f x =0,f y =0 
is situated in the center of the image and has central symmetry. In the image of 
amplitude, the value of each pixel, whose coordinates are (f x , f y ), corresponds 
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to the amplitude of the sinusoids for these frequencies. In the phase image, the 
value of the pixel corresponds to the value of the phase. 



Fig 3.5.1 (a): the original image of the bar-phantom 


Figure 3.5.1 shows the image of a bar-phantom (3.5.1(a)), together with its 
images of amplitude and phase. Each quadrant of the original image has a 
number according to the decreasing thickness of the bars (1,2,3,4). Note that 
the thicker bars, because they have a big gap between them, show a lower 
frequency distribution (fewer bars per unit length) than the other thinner bars. 



Fig.3.5.1 (b): image of amplitude Fig.3.5.1 (c): image of phase. 

The image of amplitude (Figure 3.5.1 .(b)) allows to directly visualize what the 
frequency characteristics are (which appear as points of high value) as well as 
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the frequency extension, that is to say, the highest frequency involved 
significantly in the image. As can be seen, the image or spectrum of amplitude 
presents symmetry to the center, so that it is sufficient to restrict its study to a 
quadrant. Note also that in addition to the central bright point (that represents 
the average value of the image that corresponds to the zero frequencies), in this 
case, there are two bright dots on each half axis. Each one of them corresponds 
to each type of bar of the phantom. In this image, the numbering of these points 
is according to the corresponding quadrant of the original image. 

As can be seen, quadrant 1 corresponds to the point closer to the origin of 
frequencies (which is the center of the image); next is the spot for quadrant 2, 
followed by quadrant 3 and finally by quadrant 4 which is the one with the 
highest frequency. 

Note that the horizontal bars (quadrants 1 and 3) correspond to vertical 
frequencies because the sequence of bars is detected when we explore the 
image in this sense, and therefore we represent them on the vertical axis. 
Similarly occurs with the vertical bars that we identify when we explore 
horizontally, and consequently, they will correspond to horizontal frequencies 
(quadrants 2 and 4). 

The phase image, which also is symmetrical to the center, directly does not 
provide any useful information about the images analyzed in this case 7 . 

To facilitate the interpretation of the image, we get a profile that summarizes in 
a curve the frequency content of the image. This profile, which is obtained by 
averaging over successive rings centered in the center of the image (circular 
spectrum), although mix frequencies in all directions, indicates the contribution 
(amplitude) of each frequency to the distribution. 


7 For an in-depth study of the phase, the old work of Oppenheim and Lim: The importance of 
phase- in signals. Proceedings of the IEEE, Vol 69, no 5.1981, p. 529-541 is an excellent 
reference. 
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Fig. 3.5.; 

To be able to observe the significant differences between the value of the 
amplitude at zero frequency and the values for the rest of the frequencies 
(Figure 3.5.2(a)), we usually use the logarithm representation instead of the 
direct values (Figure 3.5.2(b)) 8 , 9 . 

As we can see, the graph expands considerably, making it possible to identify 
the amplitude for each frequency of the bars. Figure 3.5.2 (b) can be considered 
as the superimposition of a series of peaks on a curve that decreases as the 
frequency increases. This fact shows us the nature of the image of the bar- 
phantom. The continuous component corresponds to the "uniform" activity of 
the cobalt plate used to acquire the image, and the peaks are due to the layout 
of the bars according to we observe in the image of amplitude (Figure 3.5.1 (b)). 
Also, we note that the height of these "spikes" on the continuous curve, 
decreases with increasing frequency, which corresponds to the fact that the 
broad bars (lower frequency) are better observed than the thin bars (higher 
frequency). Logarithms can also be taken directly in the image of amplitude 


lillllllllllliljlllllilllllllllli 


0 0.20.40.60.8 1 1.21.41.6 

Frequency (1/cm) 

(a): circular spectrum 



Frequency (1/cm) 

Fig.3.5.2 (b): logarithm of the circular spectrum 


8 In addition to the usual spectra, the power spectrum indicates the energy associated with each 
frequency. 

9 The logarithms are an alternative way to represent a number. Thus, first, it sets a reference 
value called basis, 10, for example. Second, given a number, it seeks the value to raise the 
basis to obtain the number. This value is the logarithm of this number. For example, the 
logarithm of 1000 on basis 10 is 3, since 10 3 =1000 and the one of 1000000 is 6. The logarithm 
allows that a graph represents very different values. Also let convert an exponential relationship 
in a linear relationship, which greatly simplifies the calculations. 










(Figure 3.5.1(b)) obtaining an image in which the maximum corresponding to 
each sequence of bars is identified easily (Figure 3.5.3). 
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Fig. 3.5.3: logarithm of the image 3.5.1 (b). 


The full equivalence between the direct representations (spatial domain) and 
frequency representations (frequency domain) of the images makes that all 
transformation in a domain has its translation in the other. Thus, if we rotate the 
image (e.g., 45°) (Figure 3.5.4(a)), the image of amplitudes will have the 
maxima of the bars also rotated to the same angle (Figure 3.5.4(b)). 



Fig. 3.5.4 (a) bar-phantom turned 45 s 
clockwise. 


Fig.3.5.4 (b): image of the amplitude of the bar- 
phantom rotated 45 s . 
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The converse is also true, that is, any modification of the images of magnitude 
and phase results in a change of the original or direct image; this is the 
foundation of the application of frequency filters 10 . 


3.6 Nuclear Medicine Images 

Returning to the musical analogy, let's look at how to set new parallelism: the 
spatial frequencies, which are the ones in what we are involved, are similar to 
the temporal frequencies. A low-pitched or bass sound, which corresponds to a 
few oscillations per second, is of low frequency. A high-pitched sound 
corresponds to many oscillations per unit of time is of high frequency. At the 
same time, a distribution of activity that gently varies as we move across will be 


10 It is possible to set a similarity with music. The music consists of a succession of sounds generated by 
the voice or musical instruments with time. These sounds are sets of variations of the air pressure of 
different frequencies which are represented by a succession of notes on a pentagram that forms a musical 
score. Depending on the complexity of the score in a short space of time, it can be heard few musical 
notes or an intricate overlay of them simultaneously. The same is true with the images. These can 
be "simple," with a small frequency content (few frequencies) or "complex" thinking that an 
image would correspond to an instant o minimal time interval of a piece of music (as it does not 
vary in time) which is attempted to illustrate in the following figure: 

few simultaneous 
notes«few frequencies 





more 

simultaneous notes 
» more number of 
frequecies 



even more 
notes» even more 
frequencies 




It is well known that any modification of a musical score translates into a change in the sound 
that represents and that vice-versa- within certain limits - any change in the sound of a piece of 
music results in a change in its musical score or notes. Through this parallelism between music 
and images, to alter the phases of an image would be equivalent to alter the time that specific 
notes are played or that the entry of some instrument is advanced or delayed. To alter the 
amplitude of specific frequencies would correspond, for example, that some instrument would 
alter the intensity of its notes from forte to pianissimo. 
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adequately represented with low-frequency sinusoids while a distribution that 
differs very much from one point to the next will require high-frequency 
oscillations. The smoother is the distribution, the smaller the number of different 
low frequencies needed for reproducing it (the image of amplitude will have a 
low number of non- zero values near the center). A limit case is a constant 
distribution that will be entirely defined by a single value which is precisely its 
amplitude and which corresponds to the case of frequency zero as there are no 
changes through the image. Another borderline case, opposite to that which we 
have just seen, is the image of a point. In this case, there is a need for all 
available frequencies (if it were an "ideal" point it would require an infinite 
number of frequencies) because it is the most abrupt variation that may exist 
("zero-all-zero"). If a radiation source is small ("point size") we will only be able 
to reproduce if we can use a large number of frequencies. Between the two 
extremes are the typical images. 

From the frequency point of view, we can consider that Nuclear Medicine 
images are formed by three groups of frequencies (low, medium and high) by 
varying the relative importance of one or the other depending on the type of 
images. As discussed earlier (section 2.2), we can consider the "nuclear" 
images formed by the overlap of the background with the activity of the organ 
or area of interest (object) and with the statistical fluctuations ("noise") a fact 
that Figure 3.6.1 reflects and that corresponds to a cross-sectional study 
obtained from a brain SPECT. Note how the low and mid frequencies define the 
structure of the object and how the noise "alter" the amplitudes of all 
frequencies, being this alteration more important as the frequency is higher. The 
amplitudes of the object decrease with the increasing frequencies and the 
amplitudes of the noise are approximately independent of the frequency (white 
noise) 11 . 


11 The tomographic reconstruction processes modify the characteristics of the noise by 
introducing dependencies with the frequency. Figure 3.6.1 is an example to illustrate how the 
noise masks the images. 
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0 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 

ff (cyclos/pixel) 

Fig. 3.6.1: the relationship between image and power spectrum (Based on the article by Beis 

J.S., Celler A., Barney J.S) 

An image that is used to describe one of the performances of the gamma 
cameras is an image of uniformity obtained from a point source. The theoretical 
spectrum (for an ideal detector) should be a single value at f x =f y =0 (the mean 
value). However, the real spectrum depends on several factors and, above all, 
on the number of counts, that is, the noise level. Figure 3.6.2 shows the spectra 
for a different number of counts. As the number of counts increases, the relative 
importance of the amplitudes of the high frequencies in front of the ones of the 
low-frequency decreases. This behavior allows assuming that the noise in these 
images has a "flat" spectrum whose relative level with respect to the low 
frequencies decreases with the increase in the number of counts. From this we 
infer that the spectrum has two components: one, that decreases as the 
frequency increases and that explains how the detector changes the amplitude 
associated with each frequency (independent of the number of accounts), and 
another, which is approximately constant for all frequencies that corresponds to 
the noise which in turn, depends on the level of counts. It follows that the noise 
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level determines the proportion of the spectrum of interest that protrudes above 
the noise. 
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Fig.3.6.2: variation in the spectrum of uniformity 
with the number of counts. 


The frequential behavior of the images of uniformity can be likened to the 
behavior of the background of the scans since both come from a homogeneous 
planar source 12 . 

In the spectra of the bar phantom obtained at a different number of counts 
(Figure 3.6.3), the same phenomenon occurs. In them, we see how the higher 
the number of counts (less noise) more frequencies of the phantom are 
distinguished. 


12 The small bump located at 0.20-0.30 cm' 1 (Figure 3.6.2) may be caused by the detected 
relatively smooth contour of the image of the flood phantom because the flood source was 
smaller than the matrix . 
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Frequency (1/cm) 


Fig.3.6.3 (a): spectra of: A:the phantom 
B: background. Number of counts=100,000. 


A 

B 



Fig.3.6.3 (b): spectra of :A:phantom 
B: background. Number of counts 
1000000 


As the level of noise decreases, frequencies emerge coming from the object 
that would otherwise not be distinguishable from the noise. Figures 3.6.3 show 
the spectrum of the bar-phantom, which contains its "ideal" spectrum (which 
would be four peaks of equal height) modified by the detector by broadening 
and flattening the theoretical peaks. It also shows the spectrum of the 
background (as in Figure 3.6.2) overlaps the spectrum since the image is 
obtained experimentally by the bar-phantom interposed between a flat source of 
radiation (as in the determination of the uniformity) and the detector. What you 
get is a combination of the two spectra in the absence of a clear separation 
between them. 

As the complexity of the image increases, the number of frequencies necessary 
for reproducing it also increases (the "frequency content" raises). 

A typical image of Nuclear Medicine reflects the localized uptake of tracer in a 
homogeneous organ such as the collection of platelets by the spleen (Figure 
3.6.4(a)). In this type of image, there is a specific elevation of intermediate 
frequencies to account for the localized increase in the activity. Note that 
although there is a significant elevation of activity in the spleen, the image, on 
the whole, is "smooth" which translates into an image of amplitude (Figure 
3.6.4(b)) concentrated around the origin of frequencies. 
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Fig.3.6.4 (a): the collection of platelets Fig.3.6.4 (b): image of the amplitude of Fig. 

the spleen 3.6.4 (a). 

Compare the corresponding spectrum (Figure 3.6.5) with the spectrum of the 
background with an equivalent number of counts. There has been an increase 
in the amplitudes in the frequency range of 0.20-0.70 cm' 1 . 

Fig.3.6.6 (a) corresponds to a bone scan, which highlights the contrast between 
the background and the bone. Note how the amplitude is distributed around the 
center of a more or less homogeneous extending far more than a collection of 
platelets in the spleen. Its frequency range is more significant than that in the 
previous example, 


f A 
B 



Frequency (1/cm) 

Fig.3.6.5: spectra of A: spleen, B: background. 
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A bone scan shows a more heterogeneous distribution of activities than splenic 
scintigraphy with platelets. 



Fig. 3.6.6 (a): bone scan. Fig.3.6.6 (b): image of amplitude of Fig.3.6.6 

(a). 


The overlap in the range of magnitudes of this image and the background 
(Figure 3.6.6) showed a significant increase in frequencies in the range of 0.10- 
1.3 cm' 1 . 
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Fig.3.6.7: spectra of A: knees, B: background. 


The "frequency content" is higher when the organ to explore has a significant 
number of different structures, or to be more precise, when the image is more 
structured ("baroque"), being Fig. 3.6.8 the planar image of a cut of Floffman's 
brain phantom a good example. 
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*6* 


Fig. 3.6.8 (a): phantom of the brain. 


Fig. 3.6.8 (b): image of the amplitude of 
Fig.3.6.8 (a). 


This distribution of activity has homogeneous zones and areas of complex 
morphology, which translates into an image of amplitude that presents values 
significantly different from zero to high frequencies (Figure 3.6.9). 
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Fig. 3.6.9: spectrum of the phantom of the brain: A: brain, B: background. 



3.7 SPECT and PET images 

The frequency composition of the SPECT and PET images is more complex 
than the planar imaging. The complexity comes from the fact that they are 
obtained by calculation from planar images (in SPECT) or lines of response (in 
PET) that are recorded from different angles. These calculations can easily 
introduce artifacts, and the application of filters can substantially modify the 
original distribution of counts. Nevertheless, and in spite of the manipulations 
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necessary for their production, the tomographic images, when they are 
technically correct, provide greater structural information that the planar images 
by eliminating the overlapping of structures that are inescapably present. An 
example of the change introduced by SPECT in the spectral composition of the 
images is the one offered by the image of planar myocardial perfusion obtained 
in the LAO projection 45 Q (Figure 3.7.1) and by one of the slices of the 
tomographic study of the same patient (Figure 3.7.2). The planar image has an 
artifact by the overlap of extracardiac radiation and by the blurring due to the 
movement of the heart, while the tomographic slice is only degraded by the 
heart motion. 



Fig. 3.7.1: planar myocardial perfusion image. Fig.3.7.2: a cross-sectional study of an SPECT 

myocardial perfusion 




Fig.3.7.3: the image of gated SPECT corresponding 
to the slice of Figure 3.7.2. 
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A higher degree of quality is achieved with the tomographic acquisition 
synchronized (gated-SPECT) with the movement of the heart 13 (Figure 3.7.3) to 
reduce the blurring due to the motion of the heart while at the expense of a 
decrease in the number of counts, which makes the statistical noise 
interference higher than with the other two techniques. 


Planar 

SPECT 



Fig. 3.7.4: spectra of SPECT and planar images 
GATED-SPECT. 


Figure 3.7.4 shows how the spectrum corresponding to the tomographic 
(SPECT) slice has, in the area of intermediate frequencies (0.2-0.6 cm' 1 ), a 
much higher amplitude than the record planar. The spectrum of the gated- 
SPECT image has some intermediate frequency even more significant than that 
of the conventional SPECT; although it does not represent a gain as 
spectacular as the planar to SPECT in terms of image quality, it supplies 
information of the heart movement. 

The improvements made by the SPECT are highly dependent on the 
processing, that is, the reconstruction method employed and the filters used in 
the reconstruction (chapters 5 and 6). It is interesting to compare, however, the 
three spectra of the Figure 3.7.4 - obtained with the method of the filtered back- 
projection without any additional filter - with those of the Figure 3.7.5, in which a 
smoothing filter is applied and Figure 3.7.6, which is the result of using a 
restoration filter 14 . 


13 The mechanical movement of the heart is related to its electrical activity (ECG) which is used to 
synchronize the acquisition. 

14 Explained in 5.4.3 these filters try to restore the amplitudes attenuated by the detector. 
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These graphs show that if you apply a smoothing filter the magnitudes of the 
middle and high frequencies are significantly reduced, making the image less 
"noisy" but also less sharp. On the other hand, the implementation of a 
restoration filter increases the intermediate frequencies, thus achieving an 
image with more detail and decreases the effect of noise at high frequencies (> 
0.6 cm' 1 ). 


Planar 
*- SPECT 



h- Planar 
SPECT 



Fig. 3.7.5: spectra after applying a smoothing filter Fig.3.7.6: spectra after applying a 

restoration filter. 


The spectrum reflects the level of detail of the images (scans). Thus, an image 
of cerebral perfusion (Figure 3.7.7) with a complicated structure, has a high- 
frequency content, higher than, for example, the myocardial perfusion image 
seen above (Figure 3.7.2). The spectra of both images (Figure 3.7.8) show this 
difference. 



Fig.3.7.7: the image of brain perfusion SPECT 


Fig. 3.7.8: spectra of A: brain, B: heart. 
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Notice how in the spectra of Figure 3.7.8, the line corresponding to the brain (A) 
presents higher values than the heart, indicating a more extense range at all 
frequencies, which reflects the fact that the increase in the complexity of an 
image increases its frequency content. 

The dependence of the quality of the results concerning the acquisition 
parameters and subsequent handling is well known. It is interesting to observe 
the consequences of some changes in these parameters from the frequency 
point of view. 

3.7.1 Dependence on the number of counts or time by projection. 

One of the aspects that more attention has to be paid in the acquisition of 
studies is the obtainment of an adequate number of counts by projection 
compatible with the comfort and the immobility of the patient. Figure 3.7.1.1 
shows us how the same slice changes with the number of counts/time by 
projection. 


§ 


Fig. 3.7.1.1 (a): reconstruction of an Fig.3.7.1.1 (b): reconstruction of an 
acquisition of 20s by projection. acquisition 10s by projection 




Fig. 3.7.1.1 (c): reconstruction of an Fig.3.7.1.1 (d): reconstruction of 

acquisition of 5s by projection. an acquisition 2s by projection 
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In the spectra of the Figure 3.7.1.2 is seen what happens when the amount of 
time and therefore the number of counts acquired is low: the noise level 
"invades" lower frequencies, and consequently, the image becomes less 
defined, less structured. Or to put it another way, as you increase the number 
of counts the separation between the signal and the noise increases although, 
because this is reconstructed images, the relationship between the number of 
accounts and quality (signal/noise ratio) is not direct as in the planar scans. 


-h 20 s 
10 s 



Fig. 3.7.1.2: spectra as a function of time per projection. 

3.7.2 Distance between the collimator and patient 

Let's take a look at the influence of the distance between the collimator and the 
patient's body, the distance that is determined by the turning radius in a gamma 
camera in SPECT. Figure 3.7.2.1 shows two images, one from a study acquired 
from the normal working distance, approximately 20 cm from the edge of the 
phantom to simulate the presence of the shoulders, which corresponds to a 
radius of 30 cm and another obtained by inserting the header to the maximum 
(12-13 cm that corresponds to a distance of 2-3 cm from the edge of the 
phantom). Both studies were acquired with the same time-projection (same 
number of accounts) with 64x64 matrix and 64 projections. 
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Fig. 3.7.2.1(a): image obtained at a distance 
of 20 cm 



Fig.3.7.2.1(b): image obtained at a distance of 
2-3 cm. 
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Fig.3.7.2.2: A: spectrum of the image (a). 

B: spectrum of the image (b). 

Note the slight increase in the amplitudes in the range 0.4-0.8 cm' 1 in the 
spectrum at short distance (B) with respect to a greater distance (A) in the 
Figure 3.7.2.2 which translates into a higher definition of the image to 2-3 cm 
(Figure 3.7.2.1 (b)) than the one at 20 cm (Figure 3.7.2.2(a)). This improvement 
in the tomographic resolution is a direct consequence of the increase of the 
resolution of the original planar projections that depend in turn on the collimator 
used in the acquisition in SPECT. The well-known worsening of the images with 
the distance on the planar scan also has an impact on SPECT. 
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3.7.3 Relationship between distance and matrix size 
If we repeat the two previous studies using an array of 128x128 and 128 
projections but keeping the same total scan time, and the equivalent 
tomographic slices (Figure 3.7.3.1), we do not obtain the improvement that 
would be expected by the fact of using an array of greater dimension. Images 
are of worse quality due to a decrease in the number of counts per pixel of the 
original images due both to an increase in the dimension of the matrix (64x64 - 
128x128) and the reduction of the time-projection to maintain roughly the same 
total scan time. 



Fig. 3.7.3.1 (a): image obtained from the Fig.3.7.3.1 (b): image obtained from the 

study at 20 cm and matrix of 128x128 2-3 cm and a matrix of 128x128. 

The spectra (Figure 3.7.3.2) indicate that, for the conditions of the acquisition 
(collimator, distance, etc.), both images are equivalent and that from a 
frequency of« 0.5 cm' 1 can be considered that the signal is indistinguishable 
from noise. Consequently, the use of arrays with higher dimension does not 
always improve the image as shown in Figure 3.7.3.3, which shows the 
spectrum obtained with a 64x64 matrix and the one obtained with 128x128 both 
at the same distance. Note that the spectrum corresponding to 64x64 remains 
above 128x128 up to about 0.4 cm' 1 and below at a frequency higher than 0.5 
cm' 1 , indicating in this case that the image of 64x64 has better signal-to-noise 
ratio than that of 128x128 and with a resolution equivalent to this. 
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Fig.3.7.3.2: spectra corresponding to A: 
matrix of 64x64, B: Image of 128x128 
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Fig.3.7.3.3: spectra corresponding to the same 
distance from images of 64x64 and 128x128 


3.7.4 Effect of the number of Projections 

Within the dependencies of the results with the acquisition parameters, it is 
interesting to observe how the number of projections affects the results while 
maintaining the dimension of the matrix. Two studies were obtained, both with a 
64x64 matrix, one with 64 projections and another with 128 to decrease the 
streaks artifact characteristic of filtered backprojection reconstruction 15 . This 
artifact, which is due to insufficient angular sampling 16 , decreases as the 
number of projections increases. The reconstructed slice with 128 projections 
(Figure 3.7.4.1 (b)) allows us to appreciate how the density of "bars" around the 
image has decreased compared to that of 64 Projections (Figure 3.7.4.1 (a)). 
These alterations of the background in the form of strikes, although only visible 
outside the organ, also alter the intensities within it. The spectra (Figure 3.7.4.2) 
show a slight increase in the high frequencies, which indicates both a slight 
increase in the resolution as a slight deterioration of the signal-to-noise ratio. 
However, it has greater assurance of the absence of alterations of the intensity 
within the organ of interest. 


15 See Section 6.3.1 for more details. This method of reconstruction does not require large 
processing capacity. It is the one that has allowed tomographic studies (CT, SPECT, PET) to 
be used intensively in clinical routine for many years. 

16 See Huesman 1977, Brian Hutton 1996. 
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Fig.3.7.4.1 (a): obtained with 64x64 matrix Fig. 3.7.4.1 (b): obtained with 64x64 matrix 
and 64 projections 128 and projections 
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Fig.3.7.4.2: spectra of the same slices 
with a different number of projections. 


3.7.5 Reorientation of images 

The reorientation of images is very usual in processing Nuclear Medicine. It 
serves to reposition the organ studied to standardize the presentation of images 
and also helps to correct defects in the position of the patient at the time of 
acquisition or to obviate anatomical differences between patients. The 
reorientation consists of calculating the intensity of each pixel in their new 
position. Except if you rotate the images in multiples of 90 Q (90 Q , 180 Q , 270 Q ) in 
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all other cases the new values are obtained by interpolation, introducing an 
"extra" smoothing of the image. 

The Figure 3.7.5.1 shows two images: an original (a) and (b) slightly reoriented 
that presents a slight smoothing due to the new values are obtained by a 
weighted average of the originals. The spectra of both images reflect how the 
rotated image shows a decrease of the amplitudes in the area of high 
frequencies (Figure 3.7.5.2) due to this smoothing. 



Fig.3.7.5.1 (a): original image. Fig.3.7.5.1 (b): Image reoriented. 
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Fig. 3.7.5.2: Spectrum of the original image (A) and 
reoriented(B). 
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The conceptual baggage and terminology to analyze the images from the 
frequency point of view has been presented. However, before entering into the 
subject of frequency filters, to know the limitations imposed by the detector and 
by the matrices used in the acquisition of the images is also needed. 
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4 Imaging in Nuclear Medicine 

4.1 Introduction 

The frequency content of a Nuclear Medicine image depends on the distribution 
of radioactivity in the object explored, on the assumption that the imaging 
system does not impose any limitation on the images. This assumption is not 
accurate. The collimators impose restrictions on the resolution and sensitivity of 
the gamma cameras and also how the dimension of the matrices affect the final 
image are very well known. The size of the crystals and the distance from the 
axis in PET scanners also restrict their performances. Of course, the spectral 
representation reflects these effects. These limitations must be coordinated to 
optimize resources and avoid the final degradation as much as possible. 

4.2 Limitations of the detection equipment 

Let's consider a detector as a piece of equipment that transforms and transmits 
information of an object (distribution of radioactivity in the patient) in intelligible 
information (activity). If the imaging system is not able to detect subtle variations 
in the object, then these variations will be lost, will not be present in the image. 
Since the distribution of activity has associated a frequency distribution 
(spectrum), an ideal detection system would be one that does not change the 
content of this spectrum. The detectors have limitations, one of which is the 
attenuation of the amplitude of specific frequencies (usually the highest that 
correspond to the details). The spatial resolution is one of the parameters to 
quantify the quality of the transmission of the "details." 

The spatial resolution of a detector is the minimum distance that may exist 
between two points to be detected as separate. This minimum distance is the 
consequence of that the image of a point is not precise, but a roughly circular 
spot called the Point Spread Function (PSF) 17 . This minimum distance is the 
width at half-maximum (FWHM) of the activity profile of the PSF 18 . Figure 4.2.1 
shows the application of this criterion through 2 separate identical PSF exactly a 

17 A count profile is a curve showing the activity of the cells according to their position in any 
direction. It can also be obtained as the sum of adjacent rows or columns. 

18 This criterion is equivalent to the Rayleight'resolving power for optical devices. 
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distance equal to their width at half maximum. Figure 4.2.1(a) shows how to 
detect each one separately, and Figure 4.1.1(b) shows the profile when they are 
detected simultaneously (the sum of them). 



Fig.4.2.1 (a): 2 PSF profiles FWHM=10 Fig.4.2.1(b): profile sum of 2 PSF 

separated a distance equal to their FWHM. 

The superposition of the PSFs means that the detector only distinguishes, as 
different, areas separated by a distance equal to or greater than the FWFIM 
(losing all differences that may exist within a circle of diameter FWFIM centered 
at each point). In turn, this is equivalent to say that the smaller interval with 
which makes sense to sample (scan) is precisely equal to the FWFIM as smaller 
samples (smaller cells) do not provide more detail as the PSF blurs them. 

If the minimum distance of sampling is FWHM, then the maximum frequency 
(vmax) that a detector can transmit is 1/FWHM. The spectral characterization of 
a detector is called modulation transfer function (MTF) and reports of how the 
imager reproduces frequencies of the object. Therefore, the more resolution has 
the imaging device (lower FWHM), the higher the maximum detectable 
frequency. It follows, therefore, that as the FWHM (Figure 4.2.2(a)) increases, 
the frequency at which the MTF becomes zero, decreases (Figure 4.2.2(b)) and 
that effectively to 1/FWHM the frequency responses are practically zero 19 . 


19 Using the analogy with the sound, the quality of music systems can be appreciated for their 
ability to reproduce frequencies and subtle changes of intensity. Think about the difference of 
nuances in the music between HiFi equipment and a cheap portable radio! The first has a much 
more wide-ranging frequency response or "MTF" than the second. 
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- FWHM=2.5 - FWHM=2.5 

-*• FWHM=5 FWHM=5 



Fig.4.2.2 (a): activity profile of PSFs. Fig.4.2.2 (b): frequency response of 4.2.2(a):"MTFs" 


4.3 Planar gamma camera 

As is well known, the spatial resolution of a gamma camera depends on the 
detector, the collimator, and the distance between the collimator and the source 
of radiation. Consequently, the maximum frequency that the imaging system 
can reproduce manifests the same behavior. Experimentally we obtained these 
values for three collimators and four distances with the same gamma camera: 


Distance [cm] 

0 

5 

10 

20 

FWHM [cm] 

0.57 

0.71 

0.83 

1.23 

Vmax[cm ] 

1.75 

1.41 

1.20 

0.81 


Table 4.3.1 High Resolution (HR) collimator 


Distance [cm] 

0 

5 

10 

20 

FWHM [cm] 

0.63 

0.76 

1.06 

1.54 

Vmax[cm ] 

1.59 

1.32 

0.94 

0.65 


Table 4.3.2 All purpose (AP) collimator 
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Distance [cm] 

0 

5 

10 

20 

FWHM [cm] 

0.64 

0.85 

1.25 

1.97 

Vmax[cm ] 

1.56 

1.18 

0.80 

0.51 


Table 4.3.3 High Sensitivity (HS) collimator 

In these tables is seen as, for the same collimator, by increasing the distance, 
the maximum frequency that can transmit the gamma camera decreases and 
how this frequency decreases with increasing the sensitivity of the collimators. 
These facts are well known because decreasing the maximum frequency is the 
same as losing spatial resolution. Figures 4.3.1.1, 4.3.1.2 and 4.3.1.3 show 
images of a bar-phantom obtained under the conditions set out in the tables 
above to see how these performances of the detector have an impact on real 
images. Below are detailed the features of the bar-phantom. 

4.3.1 Bar-phantom 

The bar-phantom consists of a succession of bars of lead spaced a distance 
equal to their width inside of a plastic block. If we call "d" to this width, we will 
have a bar each 2d cm, or equivalently, the bars have a frequency equal to 1/2d 
cm' 1 . The most common model consists of four widths of bars arranged in 
quadrants. The phantom used in these examples has the following 
characteristics (widths and frequencies): 

3/8"=0.952 cm => 1 bar each 2x 0.952 cm = 1.904 cm => 1/1.904*0.5 cm' 1 

1/4"=0.635 cm => 1 bar each 2x 0.635 cm = 1,270 cm => 1/1.270*0.8 cm' 1 

3/16=0.476 cm => 1 bar each 2x 0.476 cm =0.952 cm => 1/0.952*1.0 cm' 1 

5/32=0.397 cm => 1 bar each 2x 0.397 cm = 0,794 cm => 1/0.794*1.3 cm' 1 

A bar can be detected if its frequency is significantly lower than the maximum 
frequency that can be detected. Thus, in the Figures (4.3.1.1, 4.3.1.2 and 
4.3.1.3), the bars are "disappearing" as the distance increases from the 
detector. We observe this disappearance when analyzing the spectra of 
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amplitudes 20 . The fact that the bar-phantom had four characteristic frequencies 
makes its spectral representation easily interpretable because we know that 
each quadrant has its frequency. Consequently, if one of these frequencies 
does not appear in the spectrum, it means that the corresponding bars do not 
differ from the background. Consider (Figure 4.3.1.1) the bar-phantom image 
acquired with the high-resolution collimator (HR) and the bar-phantom directly 
supported on it (distanced cm). The bars of the four quadrants are completely 
distinguishable. In the spectrum, we will observe four peaks superimposed on a 
curve of smooth variation. Each peak corresponds to one of the frequencies of 
the bars, and the continuous curve to the image background. The position of the 
maximum of the peaks matches the values of the frequencies of the bars. With 
increasing the distance detector-phantom, the peaks representing the bars 
cease to be viewed, being confused with the background. Figure 4.3.1.2 
presents a similar behavior for the all-purposes collimator (AP). 

Looking at the image of HS20 -High Sensitivity collimator at 20 cm- (Figure 
4.3.1.3), we see that the only bars that can be distinguished are the gaps 
between quadrants. Its spectrum shows a small peak located about 0.1 cm' 1 , 
which corresponds to the limits of each of the quadrants and borders because 
they are separated about 20 cm (1/20=0.1). This little peak appears in all the 
spectra of all the images of the bar-phantom. 


20 


The following spectra Figures (43.1.1,4.3.1.2,4.3.1.3) are LoglO(Amplitude) vs frequency 
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Fig. 4.3.1.1: images of the phantom with collimator HR (High Resolution) 
0, 5, 10, and 20 cm away. Corresponding spectra. 
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Fig. 4.3.1.2: images of the phantom with collimator AP (General Purpose) 
0, 5, 10, and 20 cm away. Corresponding spectra 


AP 0cm AP 5cm 
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Fig. 4.3.1.3: images of the phantom with collimator HS (High Sensitivity) 
0, 5, 10, and 20 cm away. Corresponding spectra. 
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4.3.2 Interference of collimators. 


The collimators affect the spatial resolution and the sensitivity of a gamma 
camera, and may directly interfere with the quality of the images. The use of 
medium and high energy photons oblige to use collimators with septa 
sufficiently thick to attenuate the gamma rays that enter obliquely to the 
collimator, which, in turn, determines the minimum gap that may exist between 
the holes in the collimator. If these holes do not match with the squared grid of 
the cells of the matrix, an artifact of a hexagonal structure appears which is due 
to the hexagonal distribution of the holes. Figure 4.3.2.1 shows the original 
image (a) and the amplitude image of its Fourier Transform(b) where appears a 
hexagonal distribution of maxima. This hexagonal pattern disappears from the 
original image (c) removing these maxima. 



Fig. 4.3.2.1: original image (a), amplitude (b) and filtered (c) 

( Image obtained from Perez-Garcia H., Boatman R. Rev Esp Med Nucl Imagen Mol 
2017;36:27-36) 


If we compare these images (a) and (b) with the corresponding to the phantom 
(Figure 3.5.1 a and b) we see once again that the two representations contain 
the same information. The frequency image allows detecting easily variations 
that follow the regular pattern of the bars, in one case, and the collimator holes 
on the other. 


4.4 Tomograph of positrons 

The detection of the photons resulting from the annihilation of positrons is 
carried out using solid scintillation detectors arranged in a circle that delimits the 
field of view of the tomograph. The two photons coming from the annihilation 
are emitted simultaneously in opposite directions in the same direction, as a 
straight line between the two detectors that have detected them (line of 
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response or LOR). Based on the simultaneity of the emission only are 
considered valid, those photons detected in a narrow time window (detection by 
coincidence ). Figure 4.4.1 shows the simulation of the generation of LORs in a 
Cardiological exploration. 



Fig. 4.4.1: Model of the torso with the myocardium emitting positrons and LORs generated 
(extracted from Florez Pacheco and Furuie Shigemi, S. Computing in Cardiology 2014; 41:949- 
952) 


The lines of response are virtual lines that inform that at some point in them the 
annihilation has been produced not knowing its exact position. Without more 
information, all locations of the LOR have the same probability of being the 
focus of the emission, which is the basis of the conventional PET. The 
difference in time that the photons need to reach the two detectors, which is the 
basis of the coincidence technique, can also be used to restrict the segment of 
the LOR where most likely the annihilation of the positron had taken place. This 
restriction allows for increasing the signal-to-noise ratio by eliminating much 
information that did not contribute to the calculus of the location (Figure 4.4.2). If 
the tomographs where faster enough it would be possible to determine the point 
of annihilation at the pixel level and there would no need to reconstruct the 
image; a cross-sectional study directly would result. 
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Fig.4.4.2: LORs with and without time of flight (TOF-PET). At symbolizes the difference in time 
of arrival to the detectors. (Obtained from PET: Physics, instrumentation, and scanners, Simon 
R. Cherry and Magnus Dahlbom PET Molecular Imaging and its biological applications. Phelps 
M.) 

The circular arrangement of the detectors and the small size of the crystals 
produces two types of deviations from what would be ideal. One is that 
according to the direction in which gamma photons interact with the scintillation 
crystals, the interaction can occur in different contiguous crystals. That is, they 
can penetrate one but do not end up being completely absorbed until the 
second or third, as illustrated in Figure 4.4.3; more than one detector element 
detects the light photons produced in the scintillations by which makes the PSF 
not symmetrical and broader. 



Fig.4.3.3: variation of the PSF as a function of the angle of incidence 
(Extracted from Siemens Brochure: Are you FID ready?) 

On the other hand, the interaction is not always at the same depth. Because of 
that, the width of the PSF varies with the depth of interaction (DOI: Ad), making 
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the spatial resolution not constant. The FWHM varies with the distance from the 
center and with the depth of the interaction (Ad) (Figure4.4.4). 




Fig. 4.4.4: variation of the FWHM with the distance to the center of the field (r) for different 
depths of interaction (Ad). R is the radius of the field of view. (Extracted from C.Levin 
Proceedings of the IEEE | Vol. 96, No. 3, March 2008) 


This dependence results in that the lines of response are not correctly 
determined because there is an essential difference between the point of entry 


(which would be the right point) with the one calculated from the response of the 


crystals involved (Figure 4.4.5). This error is called parallax. 



Fig. 4.4.5: misallocation of LOR by the tilt of the detectors. 
(Extracted from Siemens Brochure: Are you HD ready?) 


The circular arrangement of the detectors causes a geometric distortion. The 
angle between the rays and the detectors decreases from 90 9 to 0 Q as parallel 
rays move from center to the border. The effective area of the crystals goes 
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from a maximum, which is the width of the scintillation crystal, to zero. This fact 
makes the lines of response to be not equally spaced, reducing the distance 
between them with increasing distance to the center (Figure 4.4.6). The result is 
that the sampling is not constant in the direction of the radius. 



Fig. 4.4.6: the LORs are unequally spaced along the radius (a>b>c). 

Also, the size of the crystals affects the spatial resolution. A point source 
located at the center of the field of view generates a PSF with an FWHM equal 
to half of the width of the crystal. As the source approaches the detectors, the 
FWHM increases up to the thickness of the crystal (Figure 4.4.7). 
Consequently, the intrinsic spatial resolution depends on the position of the 
point source within the line of response. 


R 
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Fig.4.4.7: variation of the intrinsic spatial resolution with the distance to the center of the field. W 
is the thickness of the crystals, and R is the radius of the field of view. (Obtained from PET: 
Physics, instrumentation, and scanners. Simon R. Cherry and Magnus Dahlbom PET Molecular 
Imaging and its biological applications. Phelps M.) 
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All the exposed limitations of the detection equipment currently are corrected in 
the acquisition or during reconstruction. 

It is important to note that the final resolution, i.e., the ability to obtain the 
position of the emission of a positron correctly, is limited by physics involved in 
their detection. On the one hand, the annihilation of the positron only takes 
place when it is practically at rest. If it stops completely, the two gamma rays 
are emitted exactly at 180 Q to each other. If there is small residual energy 
("almost stopped"), then a deviation occurs between one and the other up to 
0.35 Q which is the so-called error of colinearity and is not very important for 
practical purposes. What is important is the range of positrons inside the 
patient's body. This value is the average maximum distance between the point 
of emission and the point where the positron has released all its energy. This 
maximum distance depends on the positron's energy. Thus, for positrons of 18 F 
of 630 keV (Figure 4.4.8) this distance is about 2.3 mm, but for 15 0 is 8.0 mm. 
This range means that a perfect tomograph will never be able to specify at 
which point of the sphere of radius the range the positron emission has 
occurred and, therefore, where is located the radiopharmaceutical emitter. It is 
the uncertainty inherent to PET. 

From the instrumentation point of view, the great advantage of PET to SPECT 
is its high sensitivity, which means better image quality by having a very high 
signal-to-noise ratio. 



Fig.4.4.8: simulation of the trajectories of the tomography issued by 18 F in a similar medium to 
soft tissue. (Extracted from Levin C.S., Floffman, E.G., Phys. Med. Biol. 44 (1999)). 
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4.5 Digitization dependence 

Digital imaging is carried out through a matrix that consists of many pixels or 
cells sorted according to a Cartesian coordinate system. In the gamma 
cameras, the matrix generally covers all the useful field of view so that each 
pixel corresponds to a particular area of the scintillation crystal. According to the 
place of the crystal where the scintillation occurs, it will be assigned to one or 
another pixel. With a matrix of 64x64, the image has 4096 cells, as the 
elements of a mosaic. These squared elements have a measure (in X and Y), 
which is called pixel size (x), and are calculated from the useful field of view of 
the gamma camera (UFOV), the size of the matrix (DIM) and the magnification 
factor (ZOOM). The pixel size is given by 


Px 


UFOV [cm] r n 

- [cm] 

ZOOM ■ DIM 1 1 


Note that the extent of the pixels is another factor that limits, once more, the 
spatial resolution of the image. If two pulses corresponding to slightly different 
positions are assigned to the same pixel, they will have the same coordinates in 
the image, so that they can not be differentiated. Since the matrix recovers the 
entire field of view, there is no space between pixels, the distance between 
pixels is equal to its size. This fact originates the spatial sampling frequency (v) 
to be exactly the inverse of the pixel size. 

v=1 /Px [cm -1 ] 

Each stage of the process of detection imposes its limitations. However, there 
are some conditions which, if met, ensure that the digitations does not degrade 
the signal, or conversely, that is possible to reproduce the original signal 21 from 
the digitized signal. These conditions ( fixed by the sampling theorem or 
Shannon theorem) set how the pixel size (which is the sampling period) has to 
be in order not to lose information. In this context, this theorem states that for an 
object whose maximum frequency is v max , the minimum sampling has to be 


21 The original signal is the distribution of activity detected through the imaging system (crystal, 
collimator,...) not the activity emitted by the patient! 
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done at least twice of this maximum frequency so that you have at least two 
samples per period to be able to reproduce each frequency. The maximum 
frequency of the object determines the minimum sampling period, which is 
given by: 


1 

Tjnin ^ “ [C77l] 

^ * v max 

Conversely, if the object is sampled each Px [cm], the maximum frequency of 
the object that can be recovered is given by V max , which is the inverse of twice 
the pixel size. 


v'max = ~^7~Px [ Cm ^ 

This maximum frequency is called the Nyquist frequency (Nyq). For the user of 
Nuclear Medicine, this theorem states the limits of the resolution to which it can 
aspire according to the pixel size. It is important to note, therefore, that if you do 
not want to lose resolution in the digitalization, the pixel size has to be such that 
the maximum frequency that can rebuild was higher than or equal to the 
maximum frequency given by the detector which is the inverse of the FWHM: 

1^1 
(2 • Px) ~ FWHM 

or, in an equivalent form 22 , 

FWHM 
Px < —-— 

2 

Suppose a UFOV of 40 cm, depending on the dimension of the matrix and the 
zoom will obtain different frequencies of Nyquist (Table 4.5.1): 


22 Some texts, as a practical rule, establish Px=FWHM/3 
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Dimension of 
the matrix 

Magnification 

Factor 

Pixel size 
[cm] 

Nyquist f. 
[cm 1 ] 

64 

1 

0,626 

0.80 

64 

1.5 

0,417 

1.20 

64 

2 

0,313 

1.60 

128 

1 

0,313 

1.60 

128 

1.5 

0,209 

2.39 

128 

2 

0,157 

3.18 


Table 4.5.1 Table of Nyquist frequency for different matrices 

By comparing the Nyquist frequencies of this table with the maximum frequency 
tables 4.3.1,4.3.2 and 4.3.3, it is seen that to not sacrifice the best resolution 
(the highest maximum frequency =1.75 cm' 1 ) a matrix of 128x128 with a zoom 
of 1.5 which has a maximum frequency of 2.39 cm' 1 should be used. This 
comparison also indicates that it is not always better to work with the smallest 
pixel size (e.g., 256x256 or 512x512) as it implies an increase in the number of 
pixels without achieving higher resolution. Also, doubling the dimension of the 
matrix quadruples the number of pixels, which decreases the statistical quality 
(the relationship between signal and noise) by dividing by four the number of 
counts per pixel. 



Fig.4.5.1: image with a matrix of 128x128. 


Fig.4.5.2: image with a 64x64 matrix. 
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Figures 4.5.1 and 4.5.2 show us the images of the bar-phantom acquired with a 
matrix of 128x128 and with one of 64x64. In the 128x128 matrix, we observe 
the bars correctly since the Nyquist frequency for 128x128 (1.60 cm' 1 ) is higher 
than that of the thinnest bars (1.3 cm' 1 ) as evidenced in the corresponding 
spectrum (Figure 4.5.3). If you are using a matrix of 64x64, then you can only 
discern the two quadrants with thicker bars (0.5 and 0.8 cm' 1 ) since they are the 
only ones whose frequency characteristics are lower than the Nyquist (0.80 cm' 
^ for this matrix (see Figure 4.5.4). This last figure shows clearly how with 
arrays of 64x64 the range of frequencies is half the size of the ones with 
128x128 and that therefore the resolution also will be the half. 


HROcm (128 x 128) HR 0cm (64 x 64) 



Fig.4.5.3: spectrum of the image with Figure 4.5.4: spectrum of the image with 

128x128 matrix (loglO(amplitude)). 64x64 matrix (loglO(amplitude)). 

Although less apparent, the same effect occurs in any image, as is the case of a 
phantom of a tomographic brain. The two following images (Figures 4.5.5, 
4.5.6) show how can be affected by the change of dimension of the matrix, the 
first derived from 128x128 is sharper than the second obtained with a 64x64 
matrix. 
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Fig. 4.5.5: Phantom of the brain with a matrix Fig. 4.5.6: Phantom of the brain with a 
128x128. matrix of 64x64. 


4.6 Distance patient-collimator dependence 

Figure 4.6.1 shows the loss of definition due to the increase in object distance- 
collimator. Figure 4.6.2 reflects the changes in the spectra. In this case, with the 
collimator (FIR) and the matrix of 128x128, at 10 cm, the spectrum is flat for 
frequencies above 1.2 cm' 1 . This frequency coincides with that obtained from 
the FWHM for this collimator and distance (table 4.1). The same is true for the 
distance of 20 cm, being the maximum frequency in this case of 0.8 cm' 1 . 



Fig. 4.6.1: Phantom of the brain obtained at 0,5, 
10 and 20 cm away from a collimator HR 0,5,10 
and a 128x128 matrix 


0 cm 
-#- 5 cm 



Fig.4.6.2: Spectra of the brain phantom 
at 0,5,10 and 20 cm.(Log10(amplitude)) 


It follows that the collimator, distance, and dimension of the matrix have to be 
coordinated. For example, with the high-resolution collimator at a distance of 20 
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cm, it is sufficient to use a matrix of 64x64 as the maximum frequency 
transmitted by the system detector (0.8 cm-1) is equal to the maximum that you 
can register with this equipment. The use of a 128x128 only brings a decrease 
in the signal-to-noise ratio. 

Conversely, at a distance less than 10 cm, for which the gamma camera 
transmits a frequency higher than 0.8 cm' 1 , it is appropriate to use a matrix that 
can reproduce frequencies higher than this. 

From the values in Tables 4.3.1,4.3.2 and 4.3.3 and 4.5.1, we can establish a 
relationship between the collimator, distance, and matrix (table 4.6.1), which 
indicates the optimal matrix size. 


Distance [cm] 

0 

5 

10 

20 

Collimator FIR 

256 

128 

128 

64 

Collimator AP 

128 

128 

128 

64 

Collimator FIS 

128 

128 

64 

64 


Table 4.6.1 Example of optimal combinations collimator-distance-matrix 
4.7 Signal-to-noise dependence 

The last factor to take into account is the signal-to-noise ratio. Figure 4.7.1 
shows that when the number of counts (100000, 500000, 1000000, and 
5000000) increases, the frequencies of the phantom appear more markedly. 
Note that the position of these picks is constant (does not change with the 
number of counts). The frequency of the signal does not depend on the number 
of counts, but it does its amplitude and, consequently, its detectability. 
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HR Ocm (lOOKc) 


HR Ocm (500Kc) 



0 0.20.40.60.8 1 1.21.41.6 0 0.20.40.60.8 1 1.21.41.6 


Frequency (1/cm) 

Fig. 4.7.1 (b): 100,000 counts LoglO 
spectrum 


Frequency (1/cm) 

Fig.4.7.1 (c): 500,000 counts LoglO 
spectrum 


HR Ocm (lOOOKc) 



0 0.20.40.60.8 1 1.21.41.6 0 0.20.40.60.8 1 1.21.41.6 


Frequency (1/cm) 


Frequency (1/cm) 


Fig.4.7.1 (d): 1,000,000 counts LoglO Fig.4.7.1 (e): 5,000,000 counts LoglO spectrum 

spectrum 
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Of the latter, it appears that the number of counts per pixel is essential to obtain 
the best possible resolution. For equal resolution, we should always look for the 
combination of detector and collimator that possesses the highest sensitivity for 
the noise "muddies" as little as possible the amplitudes of the frequencies that 
the detector system has been able to recover from the patient. 
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5. Frequency Filters 

5.1 Introduction 

After a lengthy introduction already we have the necessary tools to return to the 
subject of the filters. As a first approximation, to filter is to transform a signal 
according to a defined pattern (see Chapter 2). You can now say that to filter a 
signal is to modify its frequency content. One kind of modification can be done 
to achieve the desired effect eliminating or changing the amplitude associated 
with the frequencies on which we wish to act. Another modification is the one 
due to the process of obtainment of images, such as detection, collimation, 
digitalization,...that can be also viewed as filters as it has been seen in the 
preceding chapter. 

Given that on the amplitude image the value of each pixel corresponds to the 
amplitude for each pair of frequencies (f x , f y ), filtering consists in simply to 
multiply the value of the pixels corresponding to the frequencies on which we 
wish to act by an appropriate gain factor: 0 to erase, between 0 and 1 to 
attenuate, greater than 1 to amplify. 

A filter is, therefore, a matrix of factors, equal to the dimension of the image that 
we want to filter (64x64, 128x128,...), and that acts by multiplying pixel by pixel 
the images of amplitude and phase of the original image. From these two new 
images (filtered amplitude and phase), using the inverse Fourier transform, we 
get the filtered image (if the direct Fourier Transform decomposed an image in 
sinusoids, the inverse Fourier Transform reconstructs an image from sinusoids). 

5.2 Representation of frequency filters 

Although the frequency filters are matrices, this type of representation in 
Nuclear Medicine is seldom used. Instead, a much more easy and intelligible 
form, consisting of a curve that shows the variation of the gain factors as a 
function of the frequency is used (Figure 5.2.1). These diagrams show how to 
modify the contribution of each frequency of the original image to form the 
filtered image. A null value indicates that that frequency is not transmitted, that 
is to say, it does not appear in the filtered image. A unit value means that it is no 
modified. To decrease the effect of noise, we reduce the amplitude of the high 
frequencies as it is in this range of frequencies where it is more noticed. On the 
contrary, to detect contours should enhance the mid and high frequencies. The 
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filter in Figure 5.2.1, is a filter that practically does not modify the amplitudes of 
the frequencies of less than 35% of the Nyquist frequency and then decreases 
gently up to 0 for the 100% of this frequency. This means that applied to the 
bar-phantom, the thicker bars that are located on the 30% of Nyquist remain 
"unchanged" and that the amplitude of the sinusoids with frequencies involved 
in the representation of the thinner bars (1/4") is decreased by a factor of 
approximately 0.7 for being situated around 50% of Nyquist. The following bars, 
which roughly correspond to the 62.5 %, have had sharply reduced its contrast 
(«0.3) and the corresponding to 81.25% of Nyquist become indistinguishable as 
the amplitude of the frequencies that they involve have been practically 
annulled (0.07). The rotation of this curve around the Y-axis generates a matrix 
(Figure 5.2.2), which is used to multiply the images of magnitude and phase. 



Fig.5.2.1: one-dimensional filter. Fig.5.2.2: Two-dimensional filter obtained 

by rotation of the one-dimensional filter. 


The effect of this filter is observed directly on the image of the amplitude of the 
"filtered" (Figure 5.2.4) obtained by multiplying the original amplitude image 
(Figure 5.2.3) by the matrix obtained from the filter (Figure 5.2.2). In the 
amplitude of the filtered image (Figure 5.2.4), the most distant points to the 
center of Figure 5.2.3 have disappeared. This disappearance means that the 
more "fine" vertical bars are not distinguishable from the background, as 
documented in Figure 5.2.5(b). This image has been obtained by applying the 
inverse Fourier transform to the filtered image representation (Figure 5.2.4). 
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Fig. 5.2.3: the image of the amplitude. 



Fig. 5.2.4: the image of filtered amplitude. 


The comparison of the two figures 5.2.5 serves to clarify the effect of the 
applied filter. On the one hand, there has been a decrease in the mottled or 
irregularities in the counts in the whole image (noise), being more clear this 
effect in the first quadrant and somewhat less in the second. On the other hand, 
we also note that the bars in the third quadrant almost do not differ from the 
background and that those of the fourth quadrant have disappeared. This 
example shows again how the smoothing filters reduce noise and also reduce 
details of the images that may be of diagnostic value. 




Fig. 5.2.5(a): original image Fig. 5.2.5 (b): filtered image 

Figure 5.2.6 shows the frequency spectra of the original and filtered images to 
show how the magnitudes of the frequencies that correspond to the bars that 
are no longer visible (in blue) and almost indistinguishable (green) using the 
same color coding as that shown in Figure 5.2.1. 
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-5- Original 
-?►- Filtered 



The entire process of filtering in the frequency space consists of: 

1) Apply the direct Fourier transform to an image to "pass it on" to the frequency 
domain. 

2) Multiply the images of amplitude and phase by the filter. 

3) Apply the inverse Fourier Transform to "get back" into the spatial domain. 

5.3 Equivalence of filter representations 

It is interesting to note that the filtering processes described, the one in the real 
space (chapter 2), the other in the frequency space, are equivalent. This means 
the absolute concordance of results by both methods provided that they use the 
same filters: As well as the filters used in the convolution (masks) have their 
spectral representation (obtained by the Fourier Transform), the filters defined 
in the frequency space have their equivalent in the form of a mask of factors. 
Figure 5.3.1 corresponds to the frequency profile of the smoothing filter that was 
seen in chapter 2. 

Some Nuclear Medicine computers work exclusively in the spatial domain, 
although the users define the filters in the frequency space. Others act only in 
the frequency domain both in the definition and implementation. The diagram 
(Figure 5.3.2) summarizes the equivalence and the underlying processes of 
filtering. 
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Fig. 5.3.1: Mask of factors (filter) and the equivalent frequency representation. 
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Fig. 5.3.2: schematic of the equivalence of filtration methods. 

5.4 Types of filters 

Frequency filters are defined by mathematical functions more or less 
complicated. However, for its ordinary use, it is enough to know how to interpret 
its graphical representation, which indicates reasonably the effect that 
produces. According to the area of the spectrum in which they operate, the 
filters are classified as: 

Pass all: let pass all frequencies while modifying them. 































Highpass: only let pass the high frequencies, eliminating the lowest. 
Lowpass: only let pass the low frequencies, eliminating the highest. 
Bandpass: only let pass frequencies between two limits. 
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5.4.1 Ideal filters 

An ideal lowpass filter is equal to 1 for all frequencies that let pass and equal to 
0 from a default frequency called cutoff frequency. Figure 5.4.1.1 represents a 
filter of this type with cutoff frequency of 50% Nyquist, which corresponds to 0.8 
cm' 1 and Figure 5.4.1.2 represents the result of applying it to the image of the 
bar-phantom. We note three phenomena in the image. First, with the 
disappearance of the upper half of the frequencies, we have lost the bars of the 
bar-phantom of higher frequency (1.05 and 1.26 cm' 1 ). Second, the typical 
mottled background has disappeared because of the filter have wiped out part 
of the frequencies that belong to the noise and third, that have appeared a few 
artifacts (enlargement of the bars out of the picture ) and that mask the entire 
image that due to the filter used (Figure 5.4.1.1) cut off abruptly the spectrum of 
frequencies. All the filters applied in practice have a soft profile to avoid this 
effect. 
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Fig. 5.4.1.1: lowpass filter with a cutoff Fig.5.4.1.2: filtered image, 

frequency of 50% of the Nyquist 


As an example of a highpass filter, we use a filter (Figure 5.4.1.3) whose cutoff 
frequency is also the 50 % of the Nyquist frequency. 
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Fig. 5.4.1.3: Highpass filter with cutoff 50% 


Fig.5.4.1.4: the result of applying the 
highpass filter 


We see how in this case that the background of the image (Figure 5.4.1.4) has 
disappeared (because it corresponds to the low frequencies) and that we only 
observe the areas of change of activity, which correspond to the edges of the 
bars of the phantom. In the second and third quadrants also appears the artifact 
generated by the abrupt cutoff frequencies. 

An ideal bandpass filter, as shown in Figure 5.4.1.5, which allows only 
frequencies between 25% and 75% of the Nyquist frequency, suppresses on 
one hand the background (since it is located in the area of low frequencies) and 
reduces the noise on the other hand, preserving three of the four quadrants 
since the finest lines are located at ~1.3 cm' 1 that corresponds to 81% of 
Nyquist) as shown in Figure 5.4.1.6. 
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Fig. 5.4.1.5: bandpass filter frequency 
with 25% and 75 % cutoff of Nyq. 


Fig. 5.4.1.6: the result of applying the bandpass 
filter. 
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Filters are also classified by the type of effects, such as smoothing and 
restoration. 

5.4.2. Smoothing filters 

The smoothing filters have been designed to decrease, in the extreme case to 
reduce to zero, the amplitudes of the range of the high frequencies. They are, 
therefore, lowpass filters designed primarily to reduce noise. The specific form 
depends on the mathematical expression used to define your profile. However, 
in all of them there are to be considered 2 fundamental parameters: one, which 
gives the frequency threshold from which amplitudes are not transmitted (cutoff 
frequency) and another parameter, although in many cases it is determined by 
the mathematical formula, which regulates the speed with which the filter tends 
to cancel the amplitudes. In addition to reducing noise, these filters reduce the 
spatial definition ("Sharpness") of all the contours, producing a smooth image. 
Examples of these are the filters Butterworth, Parzen, Shepp-Logan, as 
described in chapter 6 (Figure 5.4.2.1). 


A 

B 



Fig. 5.4.2.1: Smoothing filters. A: Butterworth, 

B: Parzen, C: Shepp-Logan. 

Note that by its very definition, the values of the gain of the smoothing filters are 
always equal to or less than the unit to attenuate the amplitudes associated with 
medium and or high frequencies. 
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5.4.3 Restoration filters 

The primary purpose of the restoration filters is to compensate for the 
degradation that the detector produces in the image. As we have seen above 
(4.1 and 4.2) the resolution of the images depends on the detector, the 
distance, and the matrix used. In the spatial domain, the way to characterize 
this response is through the Point Spread Function (PSF), and in the frequency 
domain, with its Fourier transform, which is the Modulation Transfer Function 
(MTF) 23 . 


-i- 10cm 
20cm 



Frequency (1/cm) 

Fig.5.4.3.1 Modulation transfer functions 
(MTF) for high-resolution collimator at 10 
and 20 cm away. 

Fig. 5.4.3.1 shows the MTF for a gamma camera with a high-resolution 
collimator, at 10 and 20 cm distance using a matrix of 128x128 pixels. 

Based on the fact that an image is a collection of points and that the response 
of the detector to a point is the (PSF), the images are generated by convolution 
of the original distribution of points (object) with the detector response for each 
point (PSF). 

The restoration consists of inverting, to the possible extent, the degradation 
("blurring") introduced by the detector. It is, therefore, necessary to deconvolve 
the image generated by the detector with the characteristic function (PSF) in the 


23 The MTF is a lowpass filter, a smoothing filter. 
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spatial domain 24 or apply the inverse of the MTF in the frequency domain to 
obtain an estimate of the original distribution of activity (object). 


-+- MTF 
.»• 1/MTF 



Frequency (1/cm) 

Fig.5.4.3.2: MTF and the inverse. 


In the frequency space, the estimate of the actual distribution of the radioactivity 
in the object can be obtained, in principle, by applying a filter that is the inverse 
of what produces the blur, that is, the inverse of the MTF (1/MTF). 
Unfortunately, the MTF takes values very close to zero, which makes that from 
specific frequencies, its inverse disproportionately grows, as shown in Figure 
5.4.3.2. Flere the MTF and part of its inverse which presents these very high 
values from 0.8 cm' 1 is shown. The direct application of this method is not 
viable, since, among other problems, it amplifies disproportionately the values 
corresponding to frequencies that are only due to noise. This amplification 
results in need to modify the function 1 /MTF to include a term of smoothing that 
acts in the upper range of the spectrum, achieving in this way to implement this 
type of filter (Figure 5.4.3.3). 


24 The restoration in the spatial domain allows applying methods of calculation to take into 
account the variation of the response of the gamma cameras and PET scanners with the 
position of the detection allowing the correction, for example, of the variation of the PSF with 
distance from the central axis in the PET scanners. 
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Fig. 5.4.3.3: 1/MTF directly and with smoothing 


Fig. 5.4.3.4 shows a transfer function and a restoration filter obtained from it. 
The frequency characterization of the detectors (MTF) for specific conditions of 
measurement (collimator and distance) is obtained experimentally or by 
theoretical modeling. Gamma cameras come characterized by the factory so 
that for each collimator and distance interval they already have the PSF or MTF. 
The user only needs to adjust the amplification and degree of smoothing. 

Note that there is a range of frequencies in which the filter has values greater 
than 1 (amplification) and another range in which the values are lower than the 
unit (attenuation or smoothing). 

The restoration filter more extended and flexible in Nuclear Medicine is the Metz 
filter. Figure 2 shows 5.4.3.5 Metz filters generated from the characteristics of a 
high-resolution collimator at 10 and 20 cm. 
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Fig.5.4.3.4: MTF and restoration filter. 


Fig.5.4.3.5: filters of Metz for collimator 
HR. At 10 and 20 cm. 
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It is essential to take into account that the dependence of the response of the 
gamma cameras with the distance means that, in general, the restorations 
applied to the tomographic reconstruction in the frequency domain are 
approximate, not being implemented the possibility of varying the filter 
according to the distance from the center of rotation. However, using the spatial 
domain representation, it is possible to restore planar, and SPECT studies, 
considering that the point spread function (PSF) varies both with the distance 
between object and collimator and with its position in the scintillation crystal of 
the detector. The most recent PET scanners incorporate from the factory the 
PSFs for all points of the field of view to correct almost all "imperfections" 
described above (section 4.3). 
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6. Tomographic reconstruction and filters 

6.1 Introduction 

Planar scintigraphy and tomography apply filters. They are used to smooth 
planar images and, in tomography, they have had and still have an essential 
role in the reconstruction. Consequently, it is convenient to make a schematic 
overview of the procedures for the acquisition of studies and the usual methods 
of tomographic reconstruction in Nuclear Medicine. 

In SPECT and PET, obtaining the distribution of the radiopharmaceutical inside 
the patient's body is carried out in two phases. The first phase is the detection 
of the radiation emitted by the patient (acquisition), and the second phase, is 
the mathematical processing to obtain an estimate of the distribution of the 
radiopharmaceutical (reconstruction). 

6.2 Acquisition of tomographic studies 

The technology used in the acquisition depends on the type of radiation of the 
radiopharmaceutical. If it is emitting gamma radiation, gamma cameras are 
used whose detector or detectors rotate around the patient (SPECT) obtaining 
images sequentially at a series of angles along the orbit. These scans, called 
projections, are the result of accumulating in every pixel the activity detected 
according to each angle. The projections are subject to the limitations imposed 
mainly by the collimators. The main constraints are the variation of the spatial 
resolution with the distance and, above all, the low number of accounts due to 
their low sensitivity, making the noise level very important. 

The following figure (Figure 6.2.1) shows how the information is ordered in a 
study of SPECT for later reconstruction. This arrangement, called sinogram, 
represents the variation of the activity of one row (counts profile) according to 
the angle of the projection to which belongs. There is a sinogram for each slice 
that we want to reconstruct. A sinogram is an image made by the superposition 
of the rows ordered by their angle. In this way, this matrix condenses the 
information needed to reconstruct a slice. The reconstruction is carried out one 
slice to slice, and each sinogram is the starting point of the reconstruction the 
slice (Figure 6.2.2). 
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C: Superposition of the rows 
according to the angle of each 
projection 


Fig. 6.2.1: scheme of the construction of the sinograms in SPECT 

If it is a positron's emitter (PET), the tomographs detect the photons created by 
the annihilation of the positron inside the patient. The tomographs are 
constituted basically by several rings of static detectors arranged around the 
patient. Since the way to locate the annihilation of the positrons is based on the 
generation of lines of response by two different detectors 25 (of the same ring in 
2DPET). A LOR represents that the annihilation occurred at some point in this 
"virtual line." LORs are classified by their distance from the center of the field of 
view and by its angle. For each slice, a sinogram is generated as in SPECT. 
The values of each cell represent the number of lines of response that had a 
certain angle and distance to the center of the field-of-view (Figure 6.2.2). The 
"counts" in PET do not directly correspond to photons but lines of response! 


25 


See section 4.4.1 
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Fig. 6.2.2: scheme of the formation of the sinograms in PET 


In both SPECT and PET, the starting point of the reconstruction is the 
sinogram. In both techniques, sinograms indicate the same thing, that is, the 
ordered "counts" from which the studies are reconstructed (Figure 6.2.3). 
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Fig 6.2.3: equivalence between SPECT and PET. Single Photon (yellow), Line of response 
(red). (Sinogram extracted from Principles of PET: reconstruction/simulations of Irene Buvat) 


Currently, the most common form of PET acquisition is 3D. It consists in 
admitting oblique lines of response whose origin and end do not necessarily 
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occur in the same ring of detectors. This acquisition and reconstruction requires 
an enormous amount of computation to treat the data directly in 3D, but if they 
are recombined ("re-binning") to rebuild them as if they were acquired in 2D a 
standard 2D-reconstruction can be applied . This method significantly increases 
the quality of the studies with respect to 2D and makes it feasible to use 3D 
routinely in clinical practice. 

6.3 Reconstruction of tomographic studies 

Despite the various corrections in one and another modality to correct defects 
or limitations of the equipment 26 , SPECT and PET use the same basic 
reconstruction methods. The reconstructions are slice-by-slice (2D). The basic 
idea underlying in 2D is to consider the volume to rebuild broken down into 
sections or slices corresponding to the transverse sections. Each slice is 
reconstructed separately, and in the end, all of them are stacked to reconstruct 
the entire volume. From this volume, it is easy to obtain the sagittal and coronal 
slices, as shown in the diagram in Figure.6.3.1. 




1-Decomposition of a volum by transversal sections (slices) 
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2-Reconstruction of each transversal slice separately 



Sagital slices 


3-Superpositiono'f the reconstructed transversal slices 
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Coronal slices 


Fig. 6.3.1: diagram of the standard 2D reconstruction 


26 The corrections prior to and during reconstruction, especially in PET (correction of 
attenuation, random coincidences, "scatter", spatial resolution,...) make the statistics governing 
the values not to be strictly Poisson (remember that it is the one that allows you to assign as 
uncertainty of a number of count its square root). 
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The reconstruction methods currently available in the market are of two types. 
The first, which is the filtered backprojection ("FBP") and which belongs to the 
analytical methods, has been and continues to be implemented in Nuclear 
Medicine. It was the first method clinically usable by the reduced capacity that 
requires and PET, SPECT, as well as X-ray computed tomography (CT), 
extensively used it. The second type is the set of iterative methods, the most 
common being the "Maximum Likelihood Expectation Maximization" (MLEM) 
accelerated through the ordered subsets method that is known as Ordered 
Subsets Expectation Maximization (OSEM). 

6.3.1 Filtered backprojection 

This method consists of considering that if the projections are the profiles of the 
unknown internal activity obtained at different angles, this "unknown" activity is 
estimated by overlaying these profiles on a matrix taking into account their 
angle (hence the name of backprojection). 

This algorithm, by the very system of calculation, produces a blurring of the 
images. This blurring, in the frequency space, is as if the filter defined by the 
inverse of the frequency (F(v)= 1/v, being v the frequency) was applied. Fig. 

6.3.1.1 shows its graph. 
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Fig. 6.3.1.1: Filter" 1/v" induced by the Fig.6.3.1.2: "raw" transverse, sagittal, and 

method of backprojection coronal views from backprojection. 
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Fig. 6.3.1.2 shows the result of having applied, the backprojection procedure to 
a myocardial perfusion study: the area corresponding to the myocardium is like 
a "stain" and all the slices have a look blurry. 

This blurring is corrected by multiplying the amplitude image by " v " to 
compensate for the effect of the "1/v". 

The graphical representation of the correcting filter (F(v)= v) as a function of 
frequency is a straight line to 45 9 by what is called the ramp filter (Figure 
6.3.1.3). 
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Fig. 6.3.1.3: ramp filter. Fig.6.3.1.4: transverse, sagittal and coronal 

after applying the ramp filter. 



For this reason, the tomographic reconstruction algorithm implemented in the 
computers of nuclear medicine is commonly referred to as filtered 
backprojection ("FBP"): backprojection by the method of calculation and filtered 
by applying inescapably the ramp filter. Figure 6.3.1.4 shows the result of 
applying the ramp filter to the study of Figure 6.3.1.2. 

The ramp filter acts on the entire range of frequencies, by multiplying the 
amplitudes of all the frequencies in a progressive form (linearly), which means 
that the higher the frequency, the greater is the factor by which multiplies its 
amplitude (Figure 6.3.1.5). 
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On the other hand, the effect of the noise is much more important in the range 
of the high frequencies, as these are the weak point of the equipment 
(remember the shape of the MTFs in Figure 4.2.2(b)). 

The Figure 6.3.1.6 shows the normalized spectra before and after applying the 
ramp filter to the already know spectrum of the bar-phantom. As you can see, 
the relationship between the signal level and noise is lower after applying the 
ramp, or, to put it another way, the noise has increased compared to the 
original. The final effect of this increase in the picture depends on the quality of 
statistics (signal-to-noise ratio). If this relationship is high, that is, if the 
structures of interest (signal) are well distinguished, the quality of the images is 
not affected significantly, but, on the other hand, if the signal is weak (low 
number of counts), then it is severely damaged. 
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Fig.6.3.1.6: spectra of the phantom of bars before and 
after applying the ramp filter. The ramp decreases the SNR. 


In PET the number of counts in the acquisition and the reconstructed image is 
far higher than that of the SPECT and consequently is not as sensitive to noise. 
If the signal-to-noise ratio is low as in SPECT, a relative increase of noise in the 
signal can be inadmissible, which forces to reduce the noise where its effect is 
more significant (medium-high frequencies), even at the cost of losing 
resolution. This reduction is made using a second filter, which leads to paying 
particular attention to its selection. This filter must be considered and optimized 
in each type of study and imaging equipment. 

The implementation of a "second" filter is equivalent to apply a single filter that 
is the combination of both (Figure 6.3.1.7). 
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Fig.6.3.1.7: composition of the ramp filter with a second filter. 

The heavy reliance of the final images with the "second" filter is what has given 
rise, especially in SPECT, to a certain degree of caution in their use, caution 
caused most of the times, by ignorance of its foundation (which is what it sought 
to remedy this book). 

6.3.2 Iterative Reconstruction 

The basis of the iterative reconstruction is entirely different from that of the 
filtered backprojection. The idea is to create a mathematical model of the 
obtainment of the images. This model includes detection and degrading effects. 
These effects are the attenuation in the patient 27 , the variation of the spatial 
resolution with the distance, the radiation scattered by Compton effect,... 

The more corrections are included, the more complex is the model and more 
extended computation time is necessary for the reconstruction of the studies, 
but more accurate is the result. The model has the mathematical form of an 
algebraic matrix, where each element ("rriij") represents the probability of 
detecting one photon in the pixel "j" of a projection (pj) which comes from an 
emission located in position "i" in the patient (Xi). The method consists of solving 
a system of linear equations (Figure 6.3.2.1). 


27 Attenuation correction is usually performed using CT scan as they provide directly the attenuation 
coefficients of the patient. PET needs to use special impulse sequences if MRI is used instead. 
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Fig. 6.3.2.1: Modeling of the imaging acquisition 

The enormous number of unknows and equations oblige to use iterative 
methods which take into account the radioactive character of the emission. 

Once established the model - which, according to each manufacturer, can 
include different corrections (attenuation, PSFs, Compton,...)- an initial estimate 
of the detected projection or sinogram is generated from an initial guess which 
usually is a uniform image (for example with all its values equal to 1). The 
model is applied to this first image to simulate the projections that represent 
what the imaging system would obtain if the data in the patient were all of them 
equal to 1. Then, this image is compared with the projections obtained 
experimentally. From this comparison, the method calculates values to modify 
the initial estimate resulting in a new simulated estimate. The model is then 
applied to the latest estimate, and the result is again compared with the 
experimental data. From this comparison, the method calculates further 
corrections that modify the previous estimate again. The process repeats until 
the acquired data, and the simulated projections fulfill a criterion of equivalence, 
or a prefixed number of iterations is reached (Figure 6.3.2.2). 
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Fig. 6.3.2.2: procedure of the iterative methods 


The sequence of images of the Figure 6.3.2.3 allows us to observe how it is 
shaping up the solution as the iterations increase. At the first iteration the area 
of interest is already located and the detail increases in the following iterations. 
It is important to note that there are, for each type of study, an optimum number 
of iterations that reconstructs the object correctly because if you continue 
iterating the method attempts to reproduce the noise since it is also part of the 
acquired studies. In the case shown in Figure 6.3.2.3, this range is 5 to 7 
iterations. Subsequent iterations only increase the noise as it is well observed. 
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20 25 40 60 

Fig. 6.3.2.3: the successive images in iterative reconstruction. The 
numbers indicate the number of iterations of the corresponding image 


In some cases, it is iterate over a little and then is applied a smoothing filter to 
the final solution (post-filtering). This filter can be applied to each transverse 
slice or perpendicularly to "harmonize" each slice with its neighboring slices. 


6.3.3 Iterations and frequency spectra 

The sequence of images of the example of iterative reconstruction can be 
observed from the frequency point of view. That is, the initial estimate (iteration 
number 0) is a uniform image and therefore described by a single value which is 
the average value, and that corresponds to the frequency 0 since there is no 
change for being a uniform image. This initial estimate is corrected in the first 
iteration, obtaining a first location of the focus of radiation, which corresponds to 
the low frequencies. Figure 6.3.3.1 (a) shows us the first estimate, a profile of 
counts of this image and the one-dimensional spectrum of the latter. Note that 
the frequency content of this first estimate is scarce and limited to the low 
frequencies. The next iteration outlines the nuclei of the base of the brain, and 
therefore, new frequencies appear (Figure 6.3.3.1 (b)), but the image still has a 
"rounded" shape. The next iteration (Figure 6.3.3.1 (c)) outlines perfectly both 
nuclei appearing a new frequency at some distance (0.16 mm' 1 ). The last figure 
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(Figure 6.3.3.1 (d)) shows the result of more advanced iterations that retrieve 
the noise that distorts what previous iterations achieved. Note how new 
frequencies have "appeared" and how some of the previous ones have had 
increased their amplitude. The basic form remains but completely disfigured by 
the overlap of the noise. 






Fig. 6.3.3.1 (a,b,c,d): frequency content in successive iterations 
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The evolution of the images with the iterations can be analyzed, obtaining the 
spectrum of the amplitude in each iteration. Figure 6.3.3.2 shows the logarithm 
of the circular spectrum for the iterations (between 1 and 100) using OSEM with 
one subset and without any correction (which is equivalent to apply MLEM 
directly). The study was another brain SPECT but similar behavior was 
observed on other kind of studies.. 



o.ooo 


0.050 


0.100 


0,150 


0,200 


0.250 


Fig. 6.3.3.2: variation of the amplitude (LoglO) with 
the number of iterations. 

In this graph, we can observe several things: 

1) The spectrum for IT=1 is almost identical to Figure 3.6.2, which comes from 
an image of uniformity with 1600 kcounts. This similarity means that the 
frequencies that compose the image of the study are not yet present. These 
frequencies are for SPECT 28 in the range 0-0.05 mm' 1 which agrees with the 


28 The tomographic spatial resolution in a dispersing medium such as water parameterized by 
the FWHM is about 16.5 mm at a distance (radius) of 20 cm and 18.5 mm at 25 cm according 
to Yokey et al. The maximum frequency that can transmit an imaging system (in this case a 
SPECT is 1/FWHM which translates into a maximum frequency of 0.06 mm' 1 at 20 cm and 
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values obtained experimentally in the Nuclear Medicine Department of the 
Hospital Universitari de Bellvitge from where the SPECT study comes. 

2) In the range of interest (0.01- 0.06 mm' 1 ) which corresponds to the "true" 
structure of the images, the spectra are very close to each other (almost 
indistinguishable), mainly from IT=5 to 100 which means that each new iteration 
does not provide substantial changes to the image but is the noise that 
increases. 

3) The high frequencies are more amplified than the low ones making that the 
SNR decreases with increasing iterations. For example, A(0.06)/A(0.230)=3.55 
for IT=1 and the same relation for IT=100 equals 1.78. 

4) The amplitudes for frequencies > 0.06 mm' 1 increase faster than the ones 
that "belong" to the object. For example, A(0.03) varies from 2.125 to 3.2 which 
means an amplification factor of 11.8 in 100 iterations, while A(0.1) has a factor 
of 25.1 and A(0.23) has a factor of 31.6. 

Figure 6.3.3.3(a) shows how the average value of the number of counts of the 
images (A(0)) is practically constant from 10 iterations. The iterations, after 
being reconstructed the object of interest, can be viewed as small 
rearrangements in the counts' distribution to "follow" the oscillations of the noise 
but keeping steady the total counts. 

Figure 6.3.3.3(b) confirms what we observe in Figure 6.3.3.2. The amplitudes 
whose frequency corresponds to the basic morphology of the image (0.01 to 
0.03 mm' 1 ) increase rapidly up to ~30 iterations and then remain steady. 
Amplitudes for (0.04 and 0.05 mm' 1 ) increase gradually to the stabilization 
which is reached at ~50 iterations. A(0.06) seems does not to stabilize. This 
behavior indicates that the structural details need more iterations than the 
global shape but not many more. 


0.054 mm' 1 at 25 cm. Higher frequencies do not contribute to the morphology of the detected 
object but they attempt to reproduce the random variations of the counts (noise). 
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Fig.6.3.3.3(a): variation of the average number 
of counts(A(0)). 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


Fig.6.3.3.3(b): variation of amplitudes from 0.01 
to 0.06 mm' 1 


It is important to remember that noise is a perturbation of the "true" shape 
already obtained in previous iterations which remains despite the noise which 
justifies applying a smoothing post-filter to reduce its effects. 

Using the observed frequency behavior of the iterative procedure and the 
maximum "valid" frequency for the object, perhaps it is possible to obtain a 
stopping rule in a "mixed algebraic-frequential" iterative reconstruction method. 


6.4 Pre-filtering and Post-filtering 
6.4.1 Pre-filtering 

As has been explained above, the most common methods of reconstruction 
(2D) are based on breaking down in cuts ("slices") the volume which inside we 
would like to study. The reconstruction algorithm is then applied on each slice, 
turning the volume reconstruction (3D) in a succession of two-dimensional 
reconstructions to obtain the inside of each slice. The reconstruction of each 
slice separately causes the loss of the influence of neighboring slices, which to 
some extent decreases the accuracy of the result. 

One way to overcome in some way this "independence" of the slices is to apply 
a filter before the reconstruction, called pre-filtering.The slices are obtained 
according to the rows of the projections, then, the natural way of "mixing" 
information between slices shall be to filter in the direction of the columns, that 
is, in the direction of the axis of the detector. The result is another study where 
the reconstruction is applied. The Figure 6.4.1.1 shows a projection without any 
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treatment and Figure 6.4.1.2 a slice obtained by reconstruction with the filtered- 
backprojection using a restoration filter. In Figure 6.4.1.3, you see the same 
projection after a pre-filtering is applied, and in Figure 6.4.1.4 the result of 
having reconstructed the prefiltered study. 



Fig.6.4.1.1: original projection Fig.6.4.1.2: cross-sectional study 



Fig.6.4.1.3: prefiltered projection. Fig.6.4.1.4: cross-sectional of prefiltered study 

The image of the Figure 6.4.1.4 looks much sharper than the one in Figure 
6.4.1.2, which shows the cumulative nature of the two filtered (the prior and the 
used in the reconstruction, which was the same that in Fig. 6.4.1.2). 

6.4.2 Post-filtering 

In Filtered-Back-Projection, it can be assumed that the post-filter is the second 
filter to reduce the effects of the ramp filter. In the iterative methods (MLEM or 
OSEM), the study is reconstructed in the first place, and a filter can be 
optionally applied later. These methods allow varying the number of iterations, 
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and consequently, it is possible to graduate the compromise between noise and 
spatial resolution knowing that frequencies greater than the maximum given by 
the inverse of the spatial resolution do not belong to the patient. In PET, the 
most common filter is a Gaussian function whose width is parameterized by its 
standard deviation and is generally applied by convolution in the spatial 
domain 29 . The Figure 6.4.2.1 shows the effect of applying a Gaussian filter in 
FBP and three iterative reconstructions using OSEM. It shows that as the 
number of iterations increases, the noise also grows and that the results came 
to be like in FBP. It also indicates that by increasing the width of the gaussian, 
the smoothness also increases. 


FBP 


OSEM.2I 


OSEM.4I 


OSEM.6I 


Without Filter 5 mm 10 mm 15 mm 



Figure 6.4.2.1: the effect of post-processing according to the method of reconstruction and the 
number of iterations and different widths of a gaussian filter. (Extracted from Kim et al., Asia 
Oceania J. Nucl. Med. Biol. 2014; 2(2):104-110.) 

6.5 Quantitative aspects 

The absolute quantification of the values of activity per unit volume (Bq/ml) is 
subject to multiple factors that make them enormously challenging to obtain in 


29 Some manufacturers insert filtering as an intermediate step between the iterations. 
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an accurate, reliable, and reproducible way. These factors are grouped into 
three origins. 

6.5.1 Factors from the patient 

The first factor is the source of radiation, that is to say, the own patient 
(accidental and physiological movements), the random nature of the radiation 
and its interaction with the patient (Compton scattering and attenuation). 
Nowadays, thanks to the hybrid techniques (PET/CT, SPECT/CT, PET/MRI) 
and iterative reconstruction algorithms, the attenuation is corrected in the 
clinical practice. It is essential to bear in mind that the images obtained through 
two different modalities can generate serious errors if they have registration 
errors (misplacements between different imaging modalities) as they assign 
incorrect attenuation coefficients. It is necessary, therefore, to have well- 
controlled the quality of the superposition of the images of both modalities. The 
more "exact" correction of the Compton effect is computationally complicated 
and currently left out of the clinical application 30 . However approximate methods 
are used, such as the acquisition with a double or triple window or by 
introducing changes in mathematical expressions of the iterative methods. The 
accidental movement of the patient is a problematic correction that must employ 
external methods of registration. The effects of the physiological movement are 
reduced using acquisitions synchronized (heart, chest). 

6.5.2 Factors from the imaging devices 

The second factor is the detection of radiation itself because the imaging 
systems have two significant limitations as are the dead time (so that the activity 
detected and the issued from the patient may not be proportional) and a low 
spatial resolution. These facts that limit the capacity to distinguish areas of 
small dimensions make the activity of these lesions to be determined 
erroneously due to partial volume effect 31 . Also, the spatial resolution is not the 

30 Klein-Nishima equation should be solved in each iteration to consider the relativistic Compton 
scattering. 

31 The partial volume effect occurs due to the PSF spreads the activity detected in a greater 
extension than the original. This dispersion causes the activity in the lesion to be less hot (effect 
"spill out") because it "moves" activity toward the outside and in cold lesions introduce activity 
from "around" inward, (effect "spill-in") causing the lesion appear less col 
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same throughout the field of view, both in gamma cameras as in PET scanners, 
which introduces a variation according to the location of the detections. In 
SPECT, a single average PSF is used because there is a more critical variation 
of the PSF with the distance to the patient due to the collimators than the 
change through the field of view 32 . On the other hand, the resolution in the PET 
tomographs depends on the distance to the center of the field of view. 
Currently, these defects or degradations are corrected in large part with the 
iterative reconstruction methods that incorporate them in the model of the 
imaging system. 

6.5.3 Factors from processing 

The third source of factors that influence uptake values is processing. The 
values depend on how they are derived, that is, the method of reconstruction, 
the filters, and the parameters used, the delimitation of areas of interest. Either 
you have sophisticated equipment or a basic one, it is important to bear in mind 
that the person who processes the studies has a great capacity to influence the 
outcome by altering, for example, the number of iterations and "subsets" if he is 
using OSEM and changing the filter of post-processing. If he uses the filtered 
backprojection, the effect of the smoothing filter or restoration is significant. 
Remember that all filters act, in short, by changing the values of the pixels and 
that each filter causes a variation in the number of counts in a different manner. 
Consequently, if studies use the comparison of numeric values of activities, 
areas, indexes, Standard Uptake Values (SUV), etc., the same method of 
reconstruction and the same filtering in all the scans must be used. 

6.5.4 Dependence of values with filters. An example. 

Filters can vary the extent of areas of interest and the number of counts without 
that their effects could be "canceled," as is shown in the following example, in 
which a single study of brain SPECT has been reconstructed with FBP and 
eight different filters. In each reconstruction the same cross-sectional has been 
selected, using the same areas of interest. 6 areas were selected: the brain 


32 In SPECT it is important to have obtained experimentally the tomographic spatial resolution in a 
scattering media (water) to use as a reference for the maximum useful frequency to be used when 
filtering. 
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(area 0), right parietal (area 1) and left parietal (area 2), front (3), occipital area 
(area 4) and background (area 5). With the average values of each area, 
different indexes were calculated: 

II: parietal right /left parietal 
12: right parietal/global 
13: right parietal/occipital 
14: frontal/occipital 
I5:left parietal/background 

The results are shown in Figure 6.5.1, in which the filters have the following 
numbering: 1= Restoration "A", 2= Hann , 3= None (FBP reconstruction without 
a second filter), 4= Parzen, 5= Hamming, 6= Butterworth (4, 25%), 7= 
Restoration "B", 8=Shepp-Logan. 


- II 
12 



Fig. 6.5.1: variation in indexes due to the applied filter. 

The restoration filters 1 and 7 have different behavior from the rest. Of note is 
the stability of the index 13 with filters 2,3,4,5 and 6 compared to the high 
variability that presents the index 15. 

By grouping the average values of all areas, the variation of the number of 
counts in function of the filter (Figure 6.5.2) is obtained in which it is clear that 
the 1,3 and 7 filters behave differently than the rest, which is consistent 
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because 1 and 7 are restoration filters and 3 consists in not apply anything and 
the others are smoothing filters. 

A usual way of generating areas of interest is using isocontours, that is to say, 
the automatic outline of regions of interest whose contour encompasses the 
pixels that are above a certain percentage of the maximum value. The results 
obtained in the average value when using this alternative method are illustrated 
in Figure 6.5.3. The curves show total parallelism with those of Figure 6.5.2, 
and again highlighted the alteration of the values for the filters. 

This requires extreme caution in obtaining quantitative parameters and the 
comparison of results. 



H- 12 % 

- 25 % 



Fig. 6.5.2: variation, according to the filter Fig.6.5.3: variation of the number of 

(mean and standard deviation) average counts with isocontours with 4 

thresholds accordingto the filters. 


PET, whose significant contribution is to be able to make a more reliable 
quantification than in SPECT, is also subject to the method of reconstruction, 
and with the filter used in the post-filtering. For example, Figure 6.5.4 shows 
how the process alters the values of SUV from OSEM to an improved iterative 
method. 
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Fig.6.5.4 Variation of the values of SUV with the method of reconstruction (extracted from 
Steve Ross, Q.Clear, GE Healthcare) 

The change of width of the gaussian parametrized by its standard deviation (a) 
applied as post-filter also alters the values of SUV. 
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Figure 6.5.5: variation of the SUV according to the applied filter 


One last comment: Given the extreme dependence of the results with the 
processing method, in both SPECT and PET, many times it is advisable to carry 
out a double process. One, systematic and unchanged for the quantification and 
comparison of numerical results and another to obtain images for a visual 
interpretation that facilitates the diagnosis. 
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Appendix 1: Filters implemented in SPECT and PET 

The processing equipment in Nuclear Medicine allows the user to choose and 
design their filters. To have a reference for the assessment of the effects of a 
given filter on an image, below are the results of applying a series of filters to 
two images. One, the image of a bar-phantom to appreciate the variations of 
resolution that are implicit in the filtration, and another of a phantom of the brain 
that corresponds to a tomographic slice to observe these effects on a more 
clinical image. 

Here are only their graphical representations for specific values of their 
parameters and their effect on the two test images. 

There are four types of filters. The first one is common for filters with different 
names but with quite similar or almost identical behavior. It comprises the Hann, 
Hanning, Hamming, Shep-Logan and Parzen filters. The second one is the 
Gaussian filter, which is included due to the extensive presence in almost all 
computers, both in SPECT and PET. The third filter is the Butterworth, which is 
the more flexible one. The last one is the Metz filter as an excellent example of 
a restoration filter. 

Due to changes in terminology between manufacturers, the filters are classified 
by their names. It is also indicated the parameters that define them. The images 
are in black and white to make them independent of the color table. Also, it has 
been considered appropriate to use a scale of frequencies (0-100) as a 
percentage of the Nyquist frequency. In this way, it is easily adaptable to the 
system of each manufacturer. 

It is essential to note that with the filters, there is no total unanimity between the 
different brands of computers for Nuclear Medicine. Each manufacturer 
introduces variations that must be known in advance to be able to compare and 
reproduce results from other manufacturers or authors 33 . They also can use 
different ways of expressing the frequencies which are described in appendix 2. 


33 See, for example, Puchal R. Filtros de imagen en Medicina Nuclear -Apendice 2 and Lawson 
R.S. et al. An audit of manufacturers' implementation of reconstruction filters in single-photon 
emission computed tomography. Nuclear Medicine Communications, 2013, 34:796-805, for 
their mathematical expression. 
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A1.1 Generic lowpass (Hamming, Hann, Parzen, Shepp-Logan) 
Parameter: v c (cutoff frequency). 


— 25 % 
50 % 
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A1.2 Gaussian 

Parameters: a (center), b (standard deviation) 

A1 ..2.1 dependence on the center: 

■+■ a=0.00%, b=12.5% 
a=12.5%, b=12.5% 
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A1.2.2 Dependence on the standard deviation (b) 


-+- a=0, b=12.5% 
a=0, b=25.0% 





































A1.3 Butterworth 

Parameters: Order (n), v c critical frequency 
A1.3.1 dependence with the order (n) 
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a-50%, n=1 
a=50%, n=2 
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A1.3.2 dependence on critical frequency v r . 

■+■ a=25%, n=5 
a=50%, n=5 
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A1.4 Metz 

Parameter: depending on the manufacturer there is one or two parameters: the 
FWHM, which depends on the distance and the collimator and the X factor of 
amplification that are to be entered by the user or only the X factor because the 
computer automatically identifies the collimator and the turning radius in 
SPECT. 

A1.4.1 Dependence with the X factor 


h- d=0cm,x=1 
d=0cm, x=3 
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A1.4.2 dependence with distance 


d=0cm s x=3 

d=5cm,x=3 
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Appendix 2: Note on the units of frequencies 

The units of frequency in [length' 1 ] as [cm' 1 ] or [mm' 1 ] is absolute, that is, 
applicable to all equipment. Unfortunately, several Nuclear Medicine computer 
manufacturers use other forms more simple but which can lead to confusion. 
Remember that to achieve the same filtering in studies acquired with different 
pixel sizes or on separate computers, the parameters of the filter must inevitably 
be changed to maintain the same filtering. 

Previous: The absolute frequency units can be given as 1/(unit of length) or as 
cycles /( unit of length) both being the same. 

A) The pixel size is left "indicated" with what the real value of the frequencies 
will vary depending on the size of the pixel. 

FNyq = 1/(2Px) = 0.5 cycles/pixel 
Range of variation: 0 - 0.5 

Just divide by the pixel size in cm to obtain the measurement in cycles/cm. 

B) All frequencies are given as fractions of the Nyquist, assigning it the value 1: 

FNyq = 1 

Range of variation: 0 -1 

It is necessary to divide by the double the pixel size in cm or mm (2Px) to go to 
absolute units. 

C) Directly employs the absolute units 

FNyq = 1.5 cycles/cm (for example) 

Range of variation: 0-1.5 
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